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MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

In the body of his ‘Calcul’ Du 
mentions three other works f his own, 
‘Algebra’ 326, 366; ii. 237, 
509, 527 ib. i. 175, 176 
226, 435, 437 ; ii. 420); and his Mélanqes Math 
matiques (ib. i. 47, 372; ii. 237, § Of t 
*Mélanges’ he says (i. 47):— 

“Cet ou principaleme 
Eléves qui suivent mes Coura 
trouve chez moi, rue Saint-J 
CovurcIER, imprimeur-] ib raire pe 
quai des Augustins, 7 

Courcier was su ceeded by the vidow 
and the widow by Bachelie r. It may bed ubted 
whether in taking part in the actual public: 
his works (the imprint of the ‘ 

“ chez Auteur, rue Saint-Jacques, 
cier,” &c.) Du Bourguet contribu 
run to promote their circulation. 

Du Bourguet had an extensive acqu 
with mathematical literature. B 


ft See “N. & Q..” 1" 8. x. 3, 47, 190; xi 
S. iii. 384; viii. 465; ix. 339,’ 449: x.’162, 218, 939 
809; xi. 81, 345, 503; xii, 164, 36 3, 517; 3° S. i. 64, 167 
ij ii, 443; xi, 514 ; 4% §, ii. 316; 5, iv, 
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nt destiné A lTusage d 
au Lycée Impérial, ee 
cques, n° 121, et chez 
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also 
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ted in th 


ut I cannot find 


r’’'—TLumby's 
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189, | 


Courcier, 


is 
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li. 


| passage, 


| the 


| indivisibles 


g | the 


Hach- 

* Avertissement.’ 

cited, viz 
23 for 


23 
344, 


even at ii. 171) any mention of Clairaut. 
ette is not named, save in the 
The other writers therein specified are 
for algebra, Lacroix (see ‘Cale.’ i. 16, 
trigonometry, Legendre (ib. i. 24, 59, 115, 
402, 453) ; and, for analytical geometry, Biot (ib. 
244 ; ii. 491, 502) and Monge (ib. ii. 75). The 
last reference occurs in a very remarkable article. 
Chiefly in connexion with the calculus Du Bour- 
guet mentions or refers to many writers, viz., to 
Jacques (see ‘ Cale.’ ii. 55) and to Jean (ib. i. 3 
378, 494) Bernoulli; to the editor of Borda’s 
decimal Tables (ib. i. 144); to Bossut (ib. i, 133 ; 
ii. 120) ; to Delambre (ib. i. 143) ; to Euler (ib. ii 
124, 285, 336, 337, 340, 396, 474, 579, 
583); to Lacroix (ib. i, 152, 153, 224 ; 
219, 220, 369); to Lagrange (ib. i. 20, : 
336, 471, 475, 481, 502) ; to Lapl vce (ib 112, 
120); to Legendre (ib. ii. 348, 475, 601); to 
l’abbé Marie (ib. ii. 2); to Moivre (ib. ii. 527); to 
Newton (ib. ii. 474 ; associating the names of the 
Bernoullis and Euler); to Poisson (ib. ii. 475) ; to 
Count (Jacques) Riccati (ib. ii. 55, 59, 61, 63, 141, 
142, 300, 301, 589); to Rolle (ib. i. 271) ; to Tremb- 
ley (ib. ii. 133 iF ; and to Wallis (ib. ii. 583, 610). 
Once only (at ii. 577) does the misnomer “ Tailor ” 
although Taylor (or his theorem) is named 
ss than fourteen times. There is no list of 
alphabetical index, but the followi 
which I translate from t. IL. 
noteworthy : 
“ At the end of each volume, I have inserted a Table 
recapitulatory, article by article, of the sul,j-cts contained 
in the volume ; and in order to save mplished mathe- 
maticians, who have scarcely the time to read through 
whole of an elementary Treatise, the 
hunting up the articles which may be of in 
I have marked, in the Tables recapit 
Parts, the articles most worthy of the at 
mathematicians, by one or two asterisks, 
importance of the subject.” 
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Leibnitz” (i. 153) successively. 
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so that the “cette année” of p. xv of 
n only mean the date in the imprint ; and 
page 220” referred to at p- Xj hows that, 
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already (at least as far as p. 224, wi th whiel 1 sheet 
14 ends) in type and paged. The errata at p. 500, 
and the back references to “page 1( 6” and to 
“page 243” at the respective pages 157 and 245 
of t. I., show a careful revision of that volume 
during its passage through the press. In tome ITI. 
the reference to “ page 217 du tome I*” in the 
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‘Appendice’ (ii. 586) indicates that tome I. had 
been published when the appendix was written. 
Indeed the words “ tom. I. pag. 46” at p. 299, and 
“page 220, tome I.” at p. 565, 
p. 467” at p. 576, of t. II. show that the printed 
volume was used in writing or revising that about 
to be printed. The laborious accuracy of Du Bour- 
guet is attested by the last page of t. IT. (p. 612, 
see line 8 ; I add that similar displacements occur 
in the penultimate line of i. 200 and the last of 
ii, 248 ; that, on the sinister of the equation of line 
15 of i. 63, for “dd” we should read dd£; and 
that the “et” in the last line of II. 496 should be 
expunged). Du Bourguet uses the dd and d? no- 
tation indifferently. The former occurs at intervals 
from p. vij of t. I. to p. 599 of t. IL, and (at ii. 
280) we find both used, with only one line and 
word intervening. In t. II. the p. 98 is mispaged 
“3” and 63 and 393 are unpaged, though Du 
Bourguet says (ii. err.) that the latter is paged 
“3.” There are two plates of diagrams, one be- 
tween pp. 274 and 275 of t. I. and the other at the 
end of t. II. The mark (2) of the volume is want- 
ing at the commencement of sheets 6, 13, 18, and 
24 of t. II. Although the fly-leaf and title-page 
of t. II. are printed on a separate quarter-sheet, I 
do not doubt but that t. II. was published in 1811. 
As a misplaced or battered letter may enable us to 
recognize an old edition with a new title-page, so 
a blur, by which I mean an excess or deficiency of 
ink, or a smear or smudge, may serve to identify 
a particular copy. In my copy of t. I. of the 
“Traités” (which has a blurred paging at 437) 
there is an old ink mark under a blur at p. 463, due 
possibly to the pen of Du Bourguet himself. 

He was no friend to metaphysics (see i. pp. vj, 
xiij, xiv). To whom he alludes in the following 
footnote (at i. p. vj) I cannot say :— 

“Un homme de beaucoup d'esprit, collaborateur du 
Journal del’ Empire, a dit il y a quelque temps dans ce 
méme journal, que la mélaphysique est le vrai domaine 
des disputes des mots, des malentendus et des équi- 
voques. ’ 

Du Bourguet’s work demands some mathe- 
matical comments for the publication of which 
these columns are not the appropriate medium. 

James Cocke, F.R.S. 

2, Sandringham Gardens, Ealing, W. 


PROPOSED EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE IN OLD 
SPELLING. 

In the prospectus of the New Shakspere Society, 
issued in the autumn of 1873, I said :— 

“Tt is surely time that the patent absurdity should 
cease of printing sixteenth and seventeenth century 
plays, for English scholars, in nineteenth century spelling. 
Assuredly the Folio spelling must be nearer Shakepere’s 
than that; and nothing perpetuates the absurdity (I 
imagine) but publishers’ thinking the old spelling would 


make the book sell less.” 


and “tome I. | they were respectively based. 








Accordingly, all the editions of Shakspere’s single 


| plays issued by the New Shakspere Society have 


kept the spelling of the Quarto or Folio on which 
But the handsome 
quartos of the society cost so much, that all our 
members will be dead before our society's edition 
of Shakspere’s plays in old spelling can be com- 
pleted. Now I want such an edition, and have 
long wanted it, every day of my life,—a handy, 
working, clear-type edition, with acts, scenes, lines, 
duly numbered, with text corrected,—so that I 
may be able to read and quote Shakspere’s words 
in the spelling of Elizabeth’s and James I.’s days, 
To see Shakspere’s words in Victorian dress is just 
as offensive to me as it would be to see his bust or 
picture in Victorian dress. Yet the old spelling 
of our master’s words is necessary for the due 
appreciation of his text. For instance, if the 
Hamlet put into students’ hands had always been 
founded on that Second Quarto which first gave 
the real play to the world, and, by the side of its 
“dram of eale” (sig. D, back, p. 19), men had 
always read the line in which devil is twice spelt 
“ deale ”— 
* The spirit that I haue seene 
May be a deale, and the deale hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape.” 

Sig. G (p. 42), II. ii. 627-9— 
who can doubt that the parallel deale— devil, eale 
=evil, would have gone far to settle the meaning 
of eale, and have spared us nearly all the emenda- 
tions of that word? Again, if the text of the 
Tempest had always printed its 

“ Gon. But the rariety of it is, which is indeed almost 
beyond credit. 

** Seb. As many voucht rarieties are,” 
as the First Folio, p. 6, col. 2, stands, we should 
have been saved a later assertion that rariety was 
“another word indiscoverable in any genuine play 
of Shakespeare.” 

Surely, as the stage has banished Garrick’s long 
wig and George II. coat and ruffles in J/amlet 
from its boards, we Shakspere students should turn 
our absurd Victorian spelling out of Shakspere’s 
text. I do say that for folk who know that the 
English language has a history, with every phase 
of which they wish to be familiar, a handy working 
edition of Shakspere in the spelling of his time 
should be provided. And I am resolved to pro- 
vide it, for the first time since Shakspere’s death. 

Every user of the reprint or fac-simile of the 
First Folio knows what an unworkable book it is. 
Moreover, it does not contain Pericles, the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, or the poems and Sonnets. 

After many unsuccessful tries, I have at length 
found in Mr. George Bell a publisher who, as an 
old member of the Philological Society, naturally 
takes no mere trade view of the proposed edition. 
He has offered to sell the New Shakspere Society 
five hundred large-paper copies of an old-speiling 
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“Shakspere’s Works” (edited by me, with such 
help from fellow-workers in the society as I can 
get*), in the style of his Singer's edition, in eight 
yolumes, bound, for 35s. a copy, to be issued at 
not more than two volumes a year, so as to suit 
the society’s funds.t I enclose you a specimen 
post-c: wd, addressed to our Honorary Secretary, on 
which I ask members to say soon :— 


Whether they wish, or do not wish, 8s. 9d. of 


their subscription to be spent in two volumes of the 
old-spelling Shakspere yeurly, till the eight volumes 
are out. 

2. Whether they will take the book at 4s. Gd. 
a volume from Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, if the 
majority of our members decide that the New 
Shakspere Society shall not, as a society, j: an in 
the edition. 

I need not say that I hope members will answer 
“Yes” on both points ; but whether or not, the 
old-spelling edition will be put through, if health 
of b dy and mind be left to me. 

Frepk. J. FuRNIVALL. 

P.S.—Any friend of a member can have the 
book on the same terms as a me mber. 


Henry Merritr.—No small loss v ustained 
by the arts in the death of this eminent picture 
restorer and art-critic, which took place in July, 
1877. Besides his critical papers in the Leader, the 
Standard, the Atheneum, and other periodicals, he 
was the author of an anonymous novel, entitled 
Robert Dalby and his World of Troubles ; being the 
Early Days of a Connoisseur (London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1865, Svo.), a little book crowded with interest 
and strictly autobiographic in character, though in it, 
perhi ups, it may be thought we have too much of the 

“troubles ” and too little of the “ connoisseur.” Cer- 
tain papersand nthemenpletesocieaningens —_ 
cleaners, which had appeared in the Leader and 
the Atheneum, were subsequently revised ol ex- 
panded by the author, and published in a volume 
of modest appearance, under the title of Dirt and 
Pictures 8é) trated in the Works of the Old Masters 
(London, Holyoake & Co., 1854, pp. 72), of whieh 
a few copies (as my own) are on “ large paper,” in 
demy 8vo. It may not be amiss to add that the 


quaint title of this volume, the incidental object of 


which was, as the writer states in his short preface, 
“to assist in defining the province of the Restorer 
in relation to the Works of the Old Masters,” was 
the suggestion of Mr. Hans Holbein, the station 
* The basis of each play in Quarto and Folio will b 
Quarto or Folio as either is, on the whole, better than 
the other. Of the plays only in the Folio, that will of 
course be the basis-text. Every change from the basis 
text will be plainly marked, and the reading altered will 
be given at the foot of the page. The collations will not 
include mistakes, or, unless exceptionally, emendations. 
t The edition will be sold to the public too. 





master at Euston, himself a picture connoisseur, 
and who believed himself to be descended from the 
great German artist whose name he bore. 

Further particulars of Mr. Merritt and his career 
will be found in along obituary notice in the T'imes 
of July 14, 1877 ; and the publication in 1880, by 
his widow, Anna Lea Merritt (herself an admired 


artist and exhibitor), of two volumes of criticism, 
tales, and memories, the first volume of which con- 
tains a notice of her deceased husbane, vives occa- 
ion to an appreciative article in the French serial 


L’ Art of April 4 of the present year. 

It is this latter article, indeed, which has sug- 
ested the foregoing remarks In it the work 
which I have mentioned above is spoken of under 
the denomination of Ordures et j 
nd the two posthumous volumes under that of 
He ry Merritt, Crit ques a Art et Romans, ar 


werces, 


p 
Pewntures 


des Souvenirs et Vingt E fortes, par Anna Lea 
Merritt, the reader thus being left in doubt as to 
whether these books have actually been t1 rm ted 
into French, or the titles only so treated for the 

benefit of French re rs. If so, the practice, which 


I do not now note for the first time, must be con- 
sidered, at least from a bibliographic point of view, 
as sufficiently reprehensible. It is sufficient, not- 
withstanding the British 1 e of the writer, W. ¢ 
Tristram, to indicate that he is of Gallic birth, 
without the incidental evid of such minor 
peculiarities as are involved in the statements that 
_ two volumes are issu ed by “ Kegaw Paul & 
>that Mr. Merritt inhabited “ Lion’s Square,” 
thet his autobiographic nove is everywhere spoken 
of as Robert Dally, and that for certain important 
introductions he was indebted to “Sir Boxall” ! 
LLIAM Bates, B.A. 











Birmingham, 


Some RENDERINGS OF teAwyys, Matt. v. 47 
a o.— 
A. Renderings dese: iptive of the of 
. Pullicanus, Lat. (Vulgat nd Beza) 
2. Péager (Ostervald) ; péage, Fr., from Low Lat. pe- 
daticum 
3. Zillner (Lut her). 
1. Tollenaar, Dutch. 
5. Tolthzimtari, Icelandic ; toll +/ fa, to claim. 
6. Motureis (Ul filas) ; t ll. 
7. So ees hen ssian (A. 1 an 878); 3 
8. Cp. Muitinink's, Lithuanian, 
9. Fear cruinnieghth, Irish (Matt. x. 3), / 
the collectic mn. 
10. Cis-mhaor, Gael 
ll, Mukés, Heb. 
(Ex, xii. 4). 
12. Vamesu, Roumanian, from vdmd, toll, a Magyar 
word; cp. N.Gr. Baypa. 


AA. Renderings due to t 





(. the man of 


ensus-mayor (fficer). 
. Delitzsch) ; £dsas, to count 





] 
Latin publicanus. 


1, 2. Publicano, Span., Ital. 

3. Public « (Auth. Ver., as also in Wiclif, Tyndale). 
4, Hence ; public m in Welsh ve 

b 


And Publiocanac, Irish. 
}. (Matheus) Publicanus (Matt. x. 3), A.-S. ver. (4.D. 


wo 


_ 
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B. Renderings descriptive of the general character of the 

redwvat. 

1. Firnfol, sinful, criminal, in the O.11.G. (East 
Frankish) version of Tatian’s Harmony of the 
Gospels. 

2. Mdnfull, sceleatus, A.-S. ver. (AD 995). 


3. Ber-suinnig, an open sinner (?), A.-S. (Lindisfarne I 


ver.). 

4. So Bear-swinig, A.-S. (Rushworth Gosp.). This 
word is also to be found in Gregory's Hom:lies 
O.N. version, ber-syndugr, with the same con 
notation. Cp. Vigfusson’s D/c. 

It is to be hoped that in the revised version 
which is soon to see the light we may have some 
rendering of reAWvys which could be placed under 
class A. It is surely very desirable that the many 
millions of English-speaking men, women, and 
children should be able to catch from the term 
employed the true meaning of such a constantly 
recurring word as reAGvat. The rendering of the 
A.V, as it sounds in English ears, is particularly 
unfortunate. To the ill-instructed our rendering 
must often appear to associate intimately with the 
most flagrant sinners a large and very important 
class of traders. I wonder if any of your contri- 
butors could suggest a good English rendering for 
publicanus, which could be used in church without 
making an honest tax-gatherer uncomfortable. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford, 


Cowrer’s Mistakes About Birps.—It is extra- 
ordinary that Cowper, who spent nearly all his 
life in the country, and was never tired of watching 
and describing “rural sights and sounds,” should 
have known so little of the habits of birds as to 
believe that swallows became torpid in the winter, 
and that the nightingale could remain in England 
during the same season. He invites his friend 
Newton into the country in some lines beyinning 
thus :— az | 

“The swallows in their torpid state | 
Compose their useless wing, 
And bees in hives as idly wait | 
The call of early spring.” 

When Cowper wrote this it was very commonly 
believed that swallows became torpid in the winter, | 
and even Gilbert White supposed it probable that, | 
while most of them emigrated on the approach of 
cold weather, some might remain here and hiber- 
nate. Dut how was it possible that an insectivorous 
bird could sing on through an English winter? 
And yet Cowper, mistaking the note of some other 
bird for that of the nightingale, wrote some lines, 
“Tothe N ghtingale, which the Author he ird sin 
on New Year's Day.” J. Dixon. 


’ 


Ronert Greene's “ Arnasto.”—I have a copy 
of the first edition of this work, hitherto unknown 
toall bibliographers. The title page is :— 

“Arpasto, The Anatomie of Fortune. Whertn és 
discouered by a pithie and pleasant Discourse, that the 


highest state of prosperitie, is oftimes the first step to 


mishap, an! that to stay vpon Fortunes lotte, is to 
treade on brittle Glasse. Wherin also Gentlemen may 
Jinde plea-saunte conceytes to purge Melancholy, and per- 
fite counsell to preuent misfortune. By Robert Greene 
Mayster of Arte. Omne tulit punctum qui miscurt vtile 
dulci. Imprinted at London, in Fleete-streate, beneath 
the Conduite, at the signe of 8, Iohn Euangelist, by H, 
ackson, 1584,” 
| Quarto, black letter. Collation: sig. A, three 
| leaves; Bto H3 in fours. At end : “ Imprinted 
| at London by Iohn Windet and Thomas Iudson, 
for Hugh Jackeson. Anno. 1584.” In the re- 
gisters of the Stationers’ Company (Mr. Arber’s 
Transcript, vol. ii. p. 434) is the following entry: 
“13 Augusti [1584]. Hugh Jackson Receaued of 
| him for printinge a booke intituled Arbasto the 
| Anatomie of fortune, vj*.” The edition of 1594 
is the earliest of which there is any record, and of 
| it only two copies are known, one in the library of 
Christ Church, Oxford, the other (formerly in the 
| Corser collection) in that of Mr. S. Christie- Miller, 
| The Bodleian copy is dated 1617, and that in the 
British Museum 1626. I should add that the 
copy of the 1584 edition above described is un- 
fortunately imperfect, wanting sigs. C 3 and C 4. 
C. D. 
GaPixc : cCoveRING THE MoUTH WITH THE 
Hanp.— Of course I was taught, like others, in my 
childhood to cover my mouth with the hand when 
I was attacked bya fit of “the gapes.” I had 
always considered it as a mere point of good 
manners, to save my neighbours of the moment 
from the view of an open cavern with jagged rocks 
of teeth, or possibly from the mephitic exhalations 
of such a breath as Rosalind would have “ defied.” 
3ut it seems there is something more init. One 
of the extracts which Southey had made with the 
intention of working up in his D ctor was this :— 





**Should a Moslem, when praying, feel himself disposed 
to gape, he is ordered to suppress the sensation as the work 
of the devil, and to close his mouth, lest the Father of Ini- 





food , . - 
quity should enter and take possession of his person. It is 


curious that this opinion prevails aleo among the Hindoos, 
who twirl their fingers close before their mouths when 


| guping, to prevent an evil spirit from getting in that way. 


Griffiths.”— The Doctor, one-volume ed., p. 638. 


H. K. 


“ DARWINISM” IN THE Eragnteentn Century. 
—The adumbration of something very like the 
modern doctrine of evolution so early as the 
middle of the last century has been frequently 
noticed of late. The following remarkable passage, 
which I quote from “ Le Nouvel Abvzillard, ou 
Lettres d'un Singe au Docteur Abadolfs, traduites 
de l’Allemand [in reality an orig 
of Thorel de Campigneulles], Aux Indes et se 
trouve a Paris, 1763,” 12mo., has not I think, 
howeve A been hitherto cited :— 


nal composition 


“Le singe est conformé comme nous autres hommes; 
et sil était prouvé que les espéces s'sltérent 4 la longue, 
nous serions fendés & ercire que le Singe est une e-péce 


Thomme dégénéré, comme ces hommes marins que 
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quelques Voyageurs ont apercus, ou comme ces individus Tue Manor or NortustTeap.—A writ has been 
de différente couleur qu’on recontre a les = 7. S - issued for Louth in consequence of Mr. Sullivan 
hommes de trois pieds qu'on trouve dans le Nord de |b ving — the stewardship of the Manor of 
l'Europe. Cette cpinion, dont notre faible raison ne nous N od ; -“ } ‘ w ff Yak. N , 
dém om pus la fausseté, est absolument contraire la Northstead, in the county o OI v0 such 

pl ice appe ars in any map, BB an or directory 


révélation, et c’en est assez pour nous obliger a la rejeter. 
—Pp. 4 and 5 of preface. of the county. But in the six-inch Ordnance Map 


a lane, called Northstead Lane, is marked running 
parallel to Peaseholme Beck (the boundary of the 
borough of Scarbrough), and at the angle where it 
I joins the high road is “ Manor House in ruins.” 
grapher, who had not proceeded further, to ascribe | This is the manor of which Mr. Sullivan is steward. 
to it. R. W. Burwiz. | Falsgrave is on the other side of the stream, and 
| in the fac-simile of Domesday Book is “In Wales- 
Aw “Arca Fivauis.”—In the Times of May 27 | grif,” and immediately above the line, as if a cor- 
last is an account of a recent “ archeological | rection, “ Nordfeld.” Walesgrif belonged to the 
discovery,” which may be thus stated. An ancient | king, and had many subordinate manors, and in 
refuse pit has been recently found at Corton, | the Nomina Villarum, 9 Edw. IL, is probably in- 
near Calne, Wilts, by workmen in digging a deep | cluded in “Scalby cum Membris, comes Lan- 
drain. Atsome four feet below the surface the men | castrie.” The north stead was built in the nord 
came upon four or five “sarsen” stones, the three | feld. W. G. 
largest measuring roughly three feet by two feet. 
Below them was a great quantity of “rag” stones, | 
much decayed, and partially turned into lime by 
the action of fire. These had apparently formed the “The only rule for the pronunciation of proper names 
sides of a vault, of which the sarsens were the | is to follow the wishes of the owner or owners. Ac- 
cover, but the whole had fallen in. Among these | Co™ing to classic usage, Philadelphia, Alexandria, and 
> all kindred words from the Greek, should be accented 
stones were many bones of the horse and the OX, ] on the penultimate. But we no longer hear of Al-ex- 
and a few fragments of pottery. At the depth of | an-dri-a and Phil-a-del-phi-a, the usage in these localities 
eight feet there was a layer of chalk, and below | having accustomed us to the accent on the ante-penulti- 


that were several feet of mould, mixed with bones | mate. It sometimes happens that proper names of indi- 
viduals are pronounced in two or more different ways by 


of animals and portions of jars of red ware, with consent of the parties to whom they specially belong. 
round mouths and one handle voman). The When Dean Stanley was here we asked one of his com- 
original pit appeared to have been about five feet | panions, a young man accustomed to the best English 
in diameter and twelve feet in depth. society, how Beaconsfield was pronounced by the Premier 

Though the writer in the Times calls this shaft | himself. He declared that the right pronunciation was 
a “refuse pit,” it is something considerably more Be-kons-feld. The Dean, who was present, corrected 


ses furtl " him, and made it Bek-ons-feld. It turned out, on com- 
sting ; as 1F specime any othe : - Raps 
interesting ; itisa urt ler spec ime n (many ot 1€ rs paring notes, that both these different pronunciations of 
having already been discovered) of the arca finalis | 


| 

| 

| the name had been made in the great man’s presence, 
of the Roman agrimensores (see Coote’s Romans of | 

| 

| 

} 


The hypocritical sneer of the last sentence is 
eminently eighteenth century. I may observe 
that the work is not of the character which the 
peculiarities of the title-page might lead a biblio- 


Pronunciation oF Surnames.—The following 
is from the New York Journal of Commerce :— 





and each accepted by him as his right name, although 
Britain). H. from his own lips the latter seems to be the right sound. 
’ The other day we were asked to pronounce the name 
An Avevstan Epicram.—In the Times re- | Caux, and we ‘consulted a person who had heard it given 
“ently tl following is given from G va in the presence of the marquis himself as Koze. A lady 
< > ITOK c , as 0 7ebevi 
— . hee . - #4 1 Uebeva, | now assures us that his wife, in the days when they were 
written under date May 21, 1880 :— living together, always gave it as Xo, and that this is the 
has discovered in a Bernese manuscript of the tenth | seems, however, that when he is addressed as Aoze he 
century a hitherto unknown epigram of the Emperor | makes no objection, being perhaps too polite to correct 
Augustus. The greater part of the epigram is written | the speaker.’ 
according to the } Pome yr’s ogo as follows ; we have a phonetic system of spe lling, when Smith, 
“OCTAVIANI AUGUSTI. ° 
a rey : : ' Ss >» Smijth, ‘ . 13 O 
Convive | Tetricas hodie secludite Caras Smyth, Smythe, Smijth, and all the other forms « f 
that aristocratic and plebeian name, will “ be equal 


“ According to the Bund, Prof. Dr, Hagen, of Berne, | right sound as it is given by the owner himeelf. It 
in Tironian notes (ancient etenographic characters), and, These difficulties will probably not disappear until 
Ne maculent niveum nubila corda diem ! 








Omnia sollicitz pellantur murmura meutis, made,” Wituiam E, A. Axon. 
Ut vacet indomitum pectus amicitiz. 
_ Fi x” aged Or; _— _— ha hora ! Jocemur ! Toornacne Fo.K-Lore.—“ I have heard taught 
) * es ‘s se ) se » . 
. ifficile est atis subripussse ¢ venaat x : one for y® tooth ache, to goe thryse about a church 
A collection of epigrams by Augustus is mentioned in | — le. and neuer thynke on a fox tayle” (Sir T 
his biography by Suetonius, cap. Ixxxv., and by Martial, | Y®?@e, 4nd er oye = a RR r 
Epigr. XL, n. 21, of which it is supposed the one in More’s Workes, 1557, p. 1215). v. the 
question may have formed a part,” Boston, Lincolnshire. 


F. 5. ‘ ’ — 


Churchdown. 
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Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring informatior 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | Spe 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Suick-suack Day.’—What is the origin of | the article standing there as chap. xx. 


| two-volume demy 8vo. edition of 1867. Of the 
| omissions from Pendennis I am not prepared to 
ak. But an important omission was made from 
» | the Snob Papers when they were reprinted. These 
| celebrated satires, as they appeared in Punch, 
treated of “ Conservative or Country-Party Snobs, 

From the 


| 


this term? It is explained by Halliwell, “a term | editions of the Snob Papers which I happen t 


for the 29th of May, or Royal Oak Day. Surrey.’ 


Meeting just now with three little boys, the | is omitted. 


children of one of the labourers here, I observed 
that their caps were ornamented with oak leaves. 
Asking why, I was told because it was Shick-shack 


Day; that was the extent of their knowledge. Of 


course I took the opportunity to instil an historical 
lecture on loyalty ; 
the expression from some grown-up persons, | 
found a confused tradition of a king who had 
escaped from his enemies by means of a hollow oak 
tree (the owl legend being also remembered), and 
that the day, as long as they knew, was always 
called shich-shack, adding that it was the custom 
of the children to salute every one they met on 
May 29 with that expression, unless they had oak 
leaves in their hats. It would appear, therefore, to 
be a term of contempt, and perhaps originally used 
against the Puritans. Ev. Pu. SHIRLey. 

Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, 

P.S.—Since I wrote the above, I have looked at 
the Indexes of “ N. & Q.,” and find several refer- 
ences to shick-shack, or shig-shag, as it is there 
written, 1* S. xii. 100 ; 5" §S. iv. 129, 176. The 
meaning there given appears to coincide with what 
I have already indicated. 


“Venvs’ Visirto scutarius.”—Mr, Poynter's 
picture, now (No. 250) in the Royal Academy, 
illustrates an episode in the life of the goddess 
Venus, of which mention is made in Thomas 
Watson's Passionate Century of Love, 1582; but 
whence did Thomas Watscn derive this story ? 
He could hardly have evolved it out of his inner 
consciousness. I have sought for it in vain in 
Ovid. Can any reader say where the story may be 
found ? D. C. B. 


“ &.”—Is there any word to express the abbre- 
viation “&”? I believe type-founders call it 
“ampersand.” Is there any commoner term for 
it? SEBASTIAN, 

[ This sign is called by printers “short and.’’} 


and asking the meaning of 


’| have access to, namely, those of 1855 and 1860, it 
Was it ever replaced ! Nemo, 
Bath, 


' A Rivpie sy Cowrer.—My mind has often 


been exercised in vain upon a riddle proposed by 
Cowper, the poet, to his correspondent, the Rev, 
John Newton, in a letter dated July 30, 1780, and 
I shall be glad to have the answer, which I do not 
see was communicated in any subsequent letter. 
It is as follows :— 
“T am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told ; 

I am lawful, unlawful,—a duty, a fault ; 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought ; 

An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course ; 

And yielded with pleasure—when taken by force.” 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Fenwick Famity, anp Dr. Jos Butmuay.—It 
is said that two MS. vols. on the Fenwicks of 
Northumberland were left many years ago to 
“Mr. Job Bulman, of Coxlodge and Sheepwash.” 
I have reason for thinking that the late Job Bul- 
man, M.D., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, had a library 
which was dispersed by sale, and that thess 
volumes may have been disposed of at that time. 
Any information as to where they are now would 
be gratefully received by Jouvia Born. 

Moor House, Leamside, co. Durham. 


Marcre Cooxine.—Is there any English book 
of receipts for maigre dishes ? o. Be Bs 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


A “Harre novse.”—In a conveyanee, dated 
May 18, 1631, of property in Ram Alley, Fleet 
Street, London, the following paragraph occurs : 
“That messuage or tenement heretofore called a 
haire house, and nowe converted into a dwelling 
house.” What was a “ haire house” ? , 


TELLER orn Tittar.—Tellers are said to be 





OmiTTep Passaces 1n Tnackeray’s Works.— 
In his comprehensive work on English literature 
M. Taine quotes certain passages from Vanity Fair 
and Pendennis, as being found only in the original | 
8vo. editions. Among them is the well-known 
satirical description of George 1V.’s visit to Drury 
Lane Theatre, in Vanity Fair, chap. xlviii. This 
passage, if ever erased, was replaced, for I find it 
in the crown 8vo. edition of 1857 as well as in the 


small trees, chiefly oak, under timber size. But, 
as used in this sense, the word does not appear 
in Brown’s Forester, Loudon’s Arboretum, Mon- 
teath’s Forester’s Guide, Selby’s Forest Trees, 
or any otker standard work relating to trees 
which I have consulted. Is the use of the 
word merely local? Would the teller be rightly 
described as succession timber? If above twenty 
years old (46 Edward III. c. 3) would it, according 
to law, be timber ? H. W. Cooxes. 
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To “Parrizare.”—The Rey. Erasmus Middleton |given, a version sadly deficient, 


says (Evangelical Biography, vol. iv. p. 79, 1816) 

“Yet he complains sometimes in his dis ry of the 
snares and temptations that he found in his way | 
there, especially because some of the branches of | 

the family, who did not patrizare [or resemble the 
heads of it}, were uneasy at his being there.” The | 
diarist was Philip Henry. Can other ex: umples be | 
given of the use of the above, to say the least, | 
uncommon word ? Jxo. A. Fowzer. 


“Tne Eacte’s Nest.”—Where can I find this 
story? It appeared about twenty-five years ago in 
a periodic: al, and narrated how a poor woman 
recovered her child, which had been carried off by 
an eagle, by sc: aling a cliff overgrown with ivy. 
I think it occurred in Scotland. 

G. A. Turvrpr. 

Bernard Lintot, Booxsexter.—I am grand- 
son of Catherine, the di wighter of Henry, and grand- 
daughter of Bern: wrd, Lintot, the celebrated “book- 
seller near Temple Bar in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Bernard Lintot was born at 
Southwater, near Horsham, Sussex, and I have his 

Bible with dates, &c. Is there any life or account 
of him published, or of his son Henry ? 
Joun FLercuer. 
, Sunbury-on-Thames., 


Darby Lodge 


Late sot Loran Lixcotnsnire.—On what 
recasion did King George ILI. say, ‘‘ Lincolnshire 
is late, but it is loyal”? Curubert Bepe. 


“CLAPPER.” —What is the origin or derivation 
of this word as applied, in a village of Mid Surrey, 
te a wooden footbridge, put across a roadway for 
use in times of flood ? ALICE, 


A Wivow’s Sieyaturr.—A business corre- 
spondent of mine in Suffolk, who is a widow, 
always places “: WW.” after her name. 
addition to the signature unusual ? 

W. STavenuaGeN JONES. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Is not this | 





Sr. Pavt anv Vircit.—There was a story 
popular in the Middle Ages of St. Paul, during 
a visit to Naples, having wept at the tomb of Vir- 
gil (Gaston Boissier, La Religion Romaine, Paris, 
1874, 8vo., t. i. p. 294). The 
were sung at Mantua “fino alla fine del xv. secolo, 
nella messa di 8S. Paolo” :— 

** Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrimz. 
* Quem te,’ inquit, ‘ reddidissem, 

Si te vivum invenissem, 

Poetarum maxime !’” 
See Comparetti’s Virgilio nel Medio Evo (Livorno, 
1872, 8vo.), t. i. p. 128 et seq. 
the remainder of the hymn? 
humble attempt at a literal version of the lines 


following verses | 


Where can I find | 
I venture on a/| 


I fear, in the 
pathetic grace and musical charm of the original : 
To the tomb of Maro led, 
He some gentle tears did shed. 
“Ah!” he cried, with pious grief, 
“ What a saint thou wouldst have been 
If I thee in life had seen, 
Thou of poets all the chief !” 
R. W 
Tue 29TH oF Feprvuary.—When and why was 
the seventh chapter of St. Matthew appointed as 
the second lesson at Morning Prayer for this day? 
In the Liturgies of Edward VI. the eleventh 
chapter of St. Luke follows in the usual course, 


Burnikg. 


| but I have failed to discover when the alteration 


was made, Freperick Mant. 
Gotpsuitn’s Lire.—But for the influence of 
Carnan, a bookseller, Goldsmith would have 
been included in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. Where can one find the particulars of this 
transaction? Where did Carnan live? How 
came it about that his influence was sufficient to 
inflict so great an injury on literature? I much 
doubt whether Johnson would have — the 
task, for, as he says in the “ Life of ~_ ’ the 
narratives bring “me among contemporaries ; I 
—_ to feel myself walking upon ashes under 


hich the fire is not extinguished.’ 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 
James Linn, M.D., — of some medical 
works, Edinburgh, 1753-92, is briefly noticed in 


nt the dates and 


Watkins’s Biog. Diet , 1807. i wa 
places of his birth and death. W. C. B. 


Havtten Famity,Oxrorpsnire.— This family’s 
arms and crest are described in Burke’s Arms of 
County Families [qy. Visitation of Seats and 
Arms] thus: Or, on a fess cotised gules, between 
three asses’ heads erased sable, «a unicorn in 
full course argent; crest, an ass’s head erased 
between two sprigs of thistles argent, stalked and 
leaved vert. Are there other instances of the head 
of an ass being borne asa crest? The above were 
granted in 1588 [1566, Gen. Armory, 1878]. Is 
there any record of the person to whom, and of the 
circumstances under which, they were granted ? 

A. Beak. 


Tne Game or Patience.—Reference to the 
magazine in which there appeared, two or three 
years since, an interesting article on this game, 
written, I think, by a Mr. Tomlinson, will greatly 
oblige SeNex. 

“THe Sryte or Spayne.”— 

“ The Spyte of Spayne, or a thankfull remembrance 
of God's Mercie in Britaines deliuerie from the Spanish 
Armado 1588. Printed at Edinburg by the Heires of 
Andro Hart. 1628.” 

I have an imperfect copy of this little poem. Can 
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anybody say where a complete one, or a reprint, 
may be seen? J. O. 


Avruors or Qvotations Wantep.— 
“ The young forgot the lesson they had learned, 
And lored, where they should hate, 


Like thee,” ALICE. 
A short poem, called The Zermit—not Parnell’s. I can 
only remember the last line 
** Just reached it when the sun was set.” 
I. C, G. 
“ My human hands are all too weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 
Against the words ye bid me speak, 
My heart within me pleads.” 
E. T. D. J. 


** Not as all other women are, 
Is she that to my soul is fuir, 
Her glorious fancies come from far 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near.”’ 
James M. Sim, 
“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble as they gaze, 
He saw; but, blasted by excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


Replies, 
THE SENTENCE FOR HIGH TREASON, 
6% S, i. 43 

As the interesting note by S. P. on this sub- 
ject may possibly mislead those persons whom 
he terms “the vulgar,” some information as to 
what actually occurred in the case of Lord Stafford 
may be useful. The extraordinary excitement 
produced in Europe by his trial is proved by the 
fact that, although it was only finished in December, 
1680, a full account of it in French, with some 
explanatory matter, was published at Cologne in 
1681, under the title of Proces de Gi tllaume Vi- 
comte de Stafford. From this book it appears that, 
when the peers had found Stafford guilty, the 
chancellor, Heneage Finch, pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence, which perhaps it will be best to give 
in French as it stands :— 

“Le Jugement de la loy et la sentence de cette Cour 
est que vous retournerez au lieu d’ot vous venez; De la 
vous serez traisné sur une claye A l endroit ot se fera 
execution ; quand vous y serez arrivé vous serez pendu 
par le cou, mais non pas jusqu’é ce que mort s’ensuive; 
car il faut que lon vous ouvre tout en vie; on coupera 
vos parties honteuses, on arracher: vos entrailles, et on 
vous en battra les joues et puis on les jettera au feu: 
Ensuitte on separera vostre teste de vostre Corps, et l'on 
coupera vostre Corps en quatre quartiers, dont le Roy 
disposera comme il luy plaira.” , 
It is very clear, therefore, that the condemned 
person was not only to be drawn on a wattle, but 
also drawn precisely as a fowl is. Stafford then 
asked to be allowed to see his wife, children, and 
friends in the Tower. To this request the chan- 
cellor replied that, speaking for the peers, he might 





say that, although they had acted with the severity 
necessary in judicial proceedings, they were in- 
fluenced by the greatest pity and compassion ; 
adding, according to the author— 

“C'est pourquoy ils supplieront trés-humb!ement le 
Roy qu'il luy plaise addoucir la sentence prononcée 
contre vous et en remettre toutes les peines, excepté 
celle de vous couper la teste.” 

The peers therefore volunteered to petition the 
king to reduce the sentence to one of beheading, 
A few days afterwards the king ordered the chan- 
cellor to send an order to the governor of the Tower 
to deliver Stafford to the sheriffs, and orders to them 
worded _— 

** Ac caput ipsius Willelmi Vicecomitis Stafford ad tune 
et ibidem amputari ac a corpore suo omnino separari 
faciatis, aliquo Judicio, lege, ordinatione seu mandato 
preantea habito, facto, ordinato seu dito in contrarium 
non obstunte: Et hoc sub periculo incumbente nulla 
tenus omittatis,” 

It appears the sheriffs were doubtful if they 
ought to carry out this order or the original sen- 
tence, and addressed a petition to the peers that 
they would take the matter into consideration and 
order what was just and reasonable, because they 
the sheriffs) had not received any order or com- 
mand from their lordships to remit any part of the 
sentence. To this the peers replied that they con- 
sidered the doubts and scruples of the sheriffs to 
be groundless, and that the House declared that 
the order of the king must be obeyed. The sheriffs 
made a similar petition to the House of Commons, 
which replied that this House is content that the 
sheriffs should execute Lord Stafford by simply 
separating his head from his body. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of Dec. 29, 1680, 
Stafford was conducted to the scaffold on Tower 
Hill. As the distance is so short, probably he 
walked, although he was lame. After reading an 
address and praying near the block, he took off his 
outer clothing and laid his head upon the block. 
One of the sheriffs having asked the executioner if 
Stafford had made any sign, Stafford raised his 
head from the block and told the executioner to 
strike when he would, and a few moments after- 
wards the executioner struck off Stafford’s head 
with a single blow. Taking the head in his hands, 
the executioner held it up, and cried, “ This is the 
head of a traitor.” The body was put into a coffin 
and carried into the Tower, but we are not told 
what was done with the head. 

Ratra N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


I doubt whether the vulgar version of this sen- 
tence is fairly to be set aside as a “ vulgar error.” 
It is certainly true that the sentence ran that the 
traitor was to be drawn to the place of execution, 
then to be hung till half dead, then to have his 
bowels drawn or torn out, then to have his head 
cut off, and finally his body to be quartered. So 
long as the custom prevailed of really “ drawing” 
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the culprit, tied with ropes, any distance on the 
ground to the place of execution, this was clearly 
torture. When this was modified, and he was 
placed on a hurdle, most of the pain of it was 
removed ; and when it became the practice to call 
a small cart without wheels—in fact a sledge, lined 
with clean straw—“the hurdle,” there was no more 
pain in this part of the sentence. The sentence 
for high treason in the last century was in truth 
therefore, “‘ You shall be drawn to the place of 
execution [on a sledge], hanged till you are half 
dead, then taken down and, whilst still quick, have 
your bowels drawn out of you; after this your 
head shall be cut off, and your body quartered.” 
What m y be really done is another question, but 
the sentence clearly refers to the hanging, the dis- 
embowelling, and the subsequent decapitation and 
Queen Elizabeth was much dis- 
ul tortures which 


dismemberment. 
pleased when she heard of the leg 
Ball ird, LB ibington, and other c 
suffered in 1586, and expressly comma 
the remaining culprits should be “ hung till they 
were quite dead before they were cut down and 
bowelled ” (Camden’s Elizabeth, ed. 1675, p. 345) 

In the case of Colonel Despard, who was con- 
demned and executed in 1803, the old sentence 
was used. Lord Ellenborough said to those con- 
demned, “ You are to be drawn on hurdles to the 
place of execution, where you are to be hanged by 
the neck, but not until you are dead ; for whil 
you are still living your bodies are to be taken 
down, your bowe!s torn out and burnt before your 
faces ; your heads ar and your bodies 
divided each into four quarters Gentle u's 
Magazine, 1803, pt. i., pp. 177 and 275). 

The drawing out of the bowels of the culprit 
whilst still alive is an essential part of the sentence; 
and, bearing this in mind, the popular idea of hang 
ing, drawing, and quartering, is hardly erroneous. 
Every one who might hear the words of such 
sentence would remember this part of it with a 
thrill of horror, whilst very few would think it 
a matter of any moment how the drawing to the 
place of execution was to be made, whether in a 
sledge or truck, whether with wheels or without 
them. Had not the king interfered in 1803, it 
would have been necessary to carry out the entire 
sentence ; but by an order in Council, dated Feb. 19 
1803, the parts were remitted. See full 
detuils in European Magazine, vol. xliii, p. 209). 

EpwWARD SOLLY. 





) 





e to be cut off, 








worst 





ss Tuompson (Mrs. Butter) anp THE 28TH 
Recimeyt at Quatre Bras (6% §S. i. 192, 320). 
I am much obliged to W. E. B. and C. E. D. for 
their replies, but permit me to remind the former 
that my reference to Chambers’s Book of Days 
vouched something more than a mere inference, in 
proof of which I now quote the very words :— 


error. 
yndemned traitors | 
nded that | 
| document, or of 


| misprint in Chambers’s page. 


*€ On the 18th June, 1823, the British Infantry soldier 
first appeared in trousers in lieu of other nether gar- 
ments....The reform which took place in 1825 was 
announced in a Horse Guards order when the Duke of 

York was Commander-in-chief,”— Vol. i, p. 794. 


I would not have troubled you with this extract 
but that the idea has struck me that the explana- 
tions of W. E. B. and C. E. D. (which are remark- 
ably, and of course wholly independently, corro- 
borative of one another) can be reconciled with 
my authority on the plausible hypothesis of a 
If we read 1813 for 
1823 we find the Book of Days in “vage agreement 
with C. E. D., who states that the ch nge took 
place after the termination of the Pe Ba ular War 
True the date 1823 is twice printed in 
the article, but I do not know that that fact abso- 
lut lisplaces the possibility of a typographical 
The doubt could be cleared up by a reference 
to the Horse Guards order cited, but unfortunately 
I have no means of obtaining access to such a 
1 iscertaining its date. The allusion 
to the Duke of York does not remove the embar- 
rassment. His Royal Highhess was SC ymmander- 
in-chief both in 1813 and in 1823; but Iam in- 
clined to believe in the theory of a misprint, for 
the following reason. Changes in army costume 








; 


} 


are generally made at such a period of the year 
that the troops may appear in their new clothes 
or the reigning sovereign’s birthday, which, as 
your readers are no doubt aware, is not usually 
kept on the real day of anniversary, but o 
day, arbitrarily appointed, in the san 
near the proper day. Now King Geor 
birthday was (on whatever day it was 








1813) June 4. Whether in 1813 or 

change took place on June 18. Had the 

been in 1823, the reigning monarch ay 
being August 12, the presumption is that it ild 
have taken a in that month. A work so 
vil ] ‘hambers’s Book of Days cannot have 
too much t1 uble inten with | it to correct its } 
sible errata. It is most essential to the thousands 


habitually consulting it that 
its statements should be accurate and ever capab e 
of the closest verification, and that is m1 


apology for troubling you at this length. 


lars who are 


I was quite certain, and indeed I im p ed 
former communication to you, that the result 
investigation I solicited would be that my 
fidence in our illustrious fair artist would 
Hamlet suggested that the promise of secrecy n 
by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern should) * moult 
no feather,” therefore I cannot regret that I started 
a doubt which has resulted in so triumphantly 
demonstrating the soundness of the lady’s reputa 
tion for historical accuracy. I 


in my 
of the 





may point out, in 
addition, that in even such a minute detail as the 
half boots—or, as they were subsequently called, 
“Bluchers”—of the 28th, mentioned by W. E. D., 
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the delineation in the painting is strictly accurate, | 
and thus the corre spondence commenced by me, 
so far from detracting from, altogether adds another 
laurel to Mrs. Bat ler’s fame. 

With reference to C. E. D.’s concluding remark, 
my memory may have played me false as to the 
the discontinuance of epaulettes and the | 
substitution of tunics for coatees; but I still have 
an impression that this change was experimented 
with in the case of the Household Foot Brigade of 
Guards some years before it was finally adopted 





date of 


by the infantry of the line. “ee f 
Tempt | 

| 

Apprr Sron1 ih S. ix. 155; 6 S. i. 23). | 
—I was many years ago shown by a High- | 
land workman a a smooth ring of glass, | 
less than an inch act 1d the open centre about 
as wide as to let a ju “Il through the colour | 
was pale green. He called it an “ether stane,” and 
suid it was the production of a mass of serpents | 
rolling themselves into a ball, for what end he 


did not know. Such massing, he said, was fre- 


quent, and on their separating they aiways left an 
“ ether stane,” like the one he had, which, when 
found, was pr i as a charm against disease or 


To show that there are crounds for 
believing that adders do, for some purpose of their 


own, collect themselves into masses, I may say that 


misfortune, 





I was told by a Yorkshireman that he had seen 
such a thing in his native ce uinty, in a scrub oak 
coppic * where he and others were em] loye d split- 
ting out hoops to be used by coopers. I questioned | 
him about adder stones, but he had never heard 
of such a thing. Some years ago I read ina news- 
paper an extract from another paper, published in | 
the south of England, of a curious sight which had 
been seen in a country lane—a mass of s¢ veral | 
dozens of small serpents or adders, which were | 
rolling amongst each other, and seemingly engaged | 
in deadly combat. They were observed some con- 


siderable time, and at last 
their several ways, 
adder stones 


they separate d and took | 
‘re was no remark about 
t t of this encounter. That 
the belief in adder st prevailed further south 
than the Highlands, we have proof in Burns’s lively 
poem, The Fite Champétre. Burns seems to have 
attributed an evil purpose in the production of 
“ether stanes,” but whether adders “mix” for 
good or evil has yet to be decided :— 
“ When Politics came there to mix, 
And make his ether-stane, man, 
He circled round the magic —— 
But entrance found he nane, mar 
He blushed for shame, he quat bis nam 
Foreswore it every letter, 
Wi’ bumble prayer to join and share 
This festive Pate Champ¢tre.” 








W. M. 


The adder stone mentioned by your 


corre- 


spondent Mr. G. C. Boase seems to bear a strong | 


resemblance to the “‘blue stone,” which among 
the inhabitants of Corfu is still celebrated as 
an antidote to the venom of the serpent’s bite. 
Sir Patrick ages in, when Chief Justice of the 
Ionian Islands, wrote the following description of 
one of these stones, which the late Lord L ytton 
utilized as a note toa passage in A Strange Story: 

* The stone,” writes Sir Patrick, 

3 3.10 in. long, 7-10 in. broad, 3 
been formerly broken, is now set in gold. When a person 
is bitten by a poisonous snuke, the bite must be opened 
by a cut of a lancet or razor and sways, and the stone 
applied within twenty-four hours. The stone then 
attaches itself firmly to the wound, and when it has done 
its office falls off; the cure is then complete. The stone 
must then be thrown into milk, whereupon it vomits the 
poison it has absorbed, which remains green on the top 
of the milk, and the stone is again fit f ruse. This stone 
has been from time immemori 7 nthe family of Ventura 
of Corfu, a house of Italian origin, and is notorious, so 
that peasants rush immediately for its aid. Its virtue 
has not been impaired by the fracture. Its nature or 
composition is unknown. In a case ere two were 
stung at the same time by serpents, the sto yne was applied 
to one, who recovered, but the other, for whom it could 
not be used, died, It never failed but once, and then it 
was applied after twenty-four hours. Its colour is so 
dark as not to be distinguished from black.” 

The late Lord Lytton’s valet and confidential 
servant, Mr. Charles French (who afterwards served 
in the same capacity to Charles Dickens), told me 
quite recently that when with Lord Lytton in 
Corfu he had himself seen the “blue stone” applied 
with complete person bitten by a 
snake. Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
ives an account of snake-stones, 
Cinghalese apply with equal effect to 
inflicted by the bite of the cobra di 
I think by Lord Lytton, 


‘is of an oval shape, 
10 in, thick, and having 


success to 
poisonous 
too, in his Ceylon, ¢ 
which the 
the wounds 
eapello. It was suggested, 
that the efficacy of these wonderful stones should 
be tested upon the bite of a mad d but Iam 
not aware that the suggestion was ever carried out. 
Witimorr Drxoy. 

herd’s Bush. 

See Henderson’s Folk-lore of the Nort! 
Counties, p. 165 (ed, 1879). 


Godolphin Road, Shey 


Wimbledon. 


Avtnorsnuip or “ Vesti 
S. xii. 247, 294, 518; 6 S. i. 325, 385).— 
Ovenar Hamst concludes his notes by saying, 
“Tt would thus appear to be by no means settled 
that Robert Chambers was the author.” May I 
call his attention, and that of your readers, to the 
Caledonian Mercury for December, 1854? Here 
will be found various letters on this subject, one 
especially, from David Page, the distinguished 
geologist, dated Gilmour Place, December 19, 
1854, in reference to the authors hip, which, the 
editor of that paper, after reviewing the discussion, 
says, “leaves not a shadow of doubt that with Mr. 
Robert Chambers rests the whole and sole responsi- 
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bility of the work in question.” In this letter | 


Dr. Page writes: — 

“Astothe matter at issue, and to which you kindly 
directed attention some weeks ago, permit me to say, 
once and for all, that it is not a question between me and 
the waifs and strays of any profession, lay or clerical, 
but a question between me and the public, and between 
Mr. Robert Chambers and the public. Had I been 
accused of the evle authorship of the Vestiges, it would 
have been enough for my purpose to have met the accu- 
sation with a simple denial. The rumour, however, was, 

t that I was the author, but that I was in some way or 
ether connected with the up-getting of the work, and to 
meet such a rumour there was no other mode than 
stating candidly, and without reservation, the amount of 
that connexion. This I have done, and if Mr, Chambers 
aggrieved by one jot or tittle of what I stated at 
» course is open to bim, and the public 
can decide between us. When the Vestiges made its 
appearance in 1844, hundreds of fingers at once pointed 
out the establishment of Messrs. Chambers as the source 
from which the work emanate id being then unluckily 
connected with that establi nt, and the author ef 
several of their scientific publications, it was at once 
rumoured that I had had some share in the preparation. 
With this injurious rumour I have borne for years, and 
might mave still borne, had it n or the preface 


feels : 
Duadee, the sam 














been f 


and appendi x to the late illustrated edition of the 
Vestiges woe ’ ich the author disingenuously endeavours to 
and to 


mislead | attention from the real source, 
direct an a fix it upon juarters. On the appearance 
of that preface, now more than twelve months ago, 

wrote to Mr 





. Chambers :— 








‘St. Andrews, 25 Oct., 1853. 

“* Sir,—Permit me to request your at 1 toa sul 
ject which has of late given me ag f thought 
and not a little ann yance. I allude to the rumour that 
I am less or more connected with the Vest/ges, and am 


f r its fact 3 and opin ms, Of this 
preface and ippendix 


therefore responsib 
rumour (greatly aggravated by the 
to the recent ated edition) I i ave no doubt you are 
fully aware, and you must at once perceive the propriety 
rf ng a promptand unreserved deni There 
which this may be done, either by me in 
or by you as an 
thin adden i, such an act on your part would not 
be hows graceful than it wou!d be manly and honourable 
It would prevent annoyance y to others ond 
give the author an opp rtunity of ree ju 

which he complains has been denied him, w 

d truth would gain by the avowal Ind 
remarks with which you have prefaced tl 
edition, you would belie the opini« u seem so anxious 
to establish were you for a moment to hesitate in 
announcing that with you, and youalone, rests the entire 
responsibility of the authorship of the J estiges.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, “Day. Pac 

*R, Chambers, Esq".’”’ 

Twelve mont hs afier this letter was addressed 
to Robert Chambers, when this controversy was 
revived in the Caledonian Mercury, David Page 
adds :— 

“In this position, then, stands the matter of the author 
ship of the Vestiges, and while I am prepared to mect 
Mr. Chambers or his redoubted brother of Gienormiston, 
I shall certainly give myself no trouble with the strictures 
of any of their avowed or anonymous hirelings.’ 


I may add to this note, on the authority of an 
old friend, who was intimately acquainted with 









are 








and inj 
















act of dt ity and justice. All| + 


David Page from his early life and when he was 
connected with Chambers’s Journal, that when the 
Vestiges made its appearance a copy was given to 
him for “review,” but as his opinion of the worl 
was unfavourable, it was not accepted for publication 
in the pages of Chambers’s Journal. J. G. 


From the position held by the late Prof. Page in 
Chambers’s establishment at the time, no one, I 
should think, had a better opportunity of knowing 
who was the writer of the tion. I was 
favoured by a friendship with Dr. Page, extending 
over many years. I well 
when three friends beside myself t met dha m whe 
he was on a visit to this town, the ion wis 
put to him, “ Who wrote the Vestzges of C' 
rhe answer was given in a very decided manner, 
Robert Chambers 








vork in qi 





remember one evenin 


Without doubt 


author.” 








May I remark that ien i 
Mr. Robert Cham well, told me tl n th 
were out geolog if to ether nd beatiz gy 
country Mr. Chambers made such admissions to 
him in casual talk by the way as fully ivinced 


him that he was the author of i¢ tie es of Crea 


Churchdown. 


Tuerr Cake (5% §, i. 424; ii. 54 ; viii. 5 
ix. 273).—Some time ago a correspondent inquit 
the derivation of therf cake, wl 

with in Piers Plowman, where it had the meaning, 
apparently, of unleavened bread, After an interval 
it elici a learned reply, deducing it from 
Teutonic source, but still treating it as an obsolete 


word. It does not appear, however, to be generally 
kat ywn that the expression is still in 1 in the 

rthern Counties, where it has probably maintained 
ts ground from the time of the Danish Conquest. 


An old friend, who was born and bred in Northum- 
berland, to which county her family belongs, inform 
me that it has been a familiar thing ‘ 





“In Northumberland,” she writes, “it is, or was, 
customary to use only home-baked bread, raised with 
? 


and made in large loaves, which required several 








yeast 
hours to bake. Butif the family were in more immediate 
wa! nt of bre d,a piece of dough was taken and made into 
a cake, and baked quickly on a girdle or in the oven, and 
this was the Theort, or, as we pronounced it, Tharf, cake. 
I do not know if the word was in general use, but 1 
mother, who used very old words at times, always calle 
te 


I have often been struck by the difference of 
yractice above noticed between the north and 
south sides of the borders, bread being invariably 
supplied by professional bakers on the Scotch side, 
whilst English families as generally bake at home. 
So much was this the case “that, living far from a 
town, and wishing to make our household bread at 
home, we some years ago engaged the services of 
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a Northumbrian girl, as being familiar with the | 


custom. W. E. 
Wolfelee. 
“ Prupent "= Virtuous (6" §. i. 293).—I am 
unwilling to enter the lists against Dr. Cuance in 


In south-east Cornwall, fifty years ago, women 


| were frequently described as prudent, when the 


| meaning intended to be conveyed was virtuous, 


|or, to speak more definitely, chaste. 


a philological discussion, but I cannot agree to his | 


limitation of the meaning of prudent. The word 
may not strictly be equivalent to “ virtuous,” but 
surely it means more than “ cunning” or “ worldly- 
wise,” which he would seem to imply. Prudence, 
it seems to me, regards man in the whole economy 
of his nature—refers to his spiritual and future, no 
less than to his social and temporai, life. “ Pru- 
dentia,” says Cicero, “ cernitur in delectu bonorum 
et malorum ” (De Finibus, v. 22). As it is not 
natural, as Butler shows, to follow the promptings 
of one passion to the exclusion of the others which 
goto make up.man’s nature, so it is not prudent 
merely to conceal a fault or to pretend to a virtue 
from motives of a temporary nature, the true pru 
pre identia, por yow—being to choose 
the. good and reject the evil, the good and evil 
being determined by a regard to man’s whole 
nature and destiny. This is, I think, the m 

of the “ prudent man” so frequently mentioned in 
the Book of Proverbs. 

Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


aence 


ining 


The word is used almost, if not quite, in this 
sense in Cheshire—in fact, 1 think it means rather 
more than actually virtuous,—it means modest, 
and careful of one’s reputation, sc as to be above 
any suspicion of light conduct. 1 have heard it 
said of a woman whose free-and-easy manners with 
the other sex had given a handle for scandalous 
stories, “ 1’m afraid she’s not a prudent woman.” 
Has it any connexion with prude and pr dish ? 

Rospert HoLtuanp. 

Norton [Till 

Prudent signifies chaste or virtuous in the dialect 
of North Lincolnshire. I find it dees not occur in 
my Manley and Corringham but it 
certainly ought to have done, and do if ever 
that work reaches a second edition. 

Evwarp Peacock. 


Runcorn, 


Glossar 


will 


Bottesford Manor, Brizg, 

I venture to suggest that, in the instance Dr. 
Cuance cited, prudent may have been used as 
thovgh it were an adjective belonging to the word 
prude. 
adjective prude, meaning virtuous ; and, formerly, 
as Trench points out in his Study of Words, 
lecture ii. p. 42, it meant a virtuous woman, not, 
as now, one effictedly modest. Prudent and 
prude have not the same derivation, but instances 
of such a mistake as I have suggested are not 
uncommon, 
other examples can be given of prudent and vir- 
tuous being treated as synonyms. Beatrice. 


It would be interesting to know if 





Our prude is, of course, simply the French | 


| lections of ourselves. 


A lady tells 
me that the same usage obtained in Worcestershire 
thirty years ago. May not the noun prude be a 
survival of an ancient prevalent use of prudent in 
this sense ? Wa. Peycetty. 

Torquay. 

The use of the word prudent, as equivalent to 
virtuous or chaste, was quite common in Yorkshire 


a score of years ago. J. K. 
“LEAD, KINDLY Licnt” (6" §S,. i. 232, 277, 


343, 384).—In my former communication on this 
subject I said I did not know what meaning was 
usually attached to the lines, “And with the 
morn,” &c., but I did not thereby intend to imply 
that I ranged myself with the minority of educated 
people, or that I took my stand with those of the 
uneducated who sing with the voice and not with 
the understanding also. My object in writing to 
“N.& Q.” was to make public Cardinal Newman’s 
disappointing and, as I think, somewhat remarkable, 
admission—it was not to rush in with my private 
interpretation of a passage which the author him- 
self did not venture to explain. No one need 
regret that other correspondents have been less 
reticent. The Cardi 
“The thing is gone from me” 
another Daniel, is ab 
(March 24 last) to 
vanced !— 


nal says, with Nebuchadnezzar, 

; and “N, 

le to supply what 

® paragraph from 
} 

what 


« ) Bg like 
is lacking. 
Guardian 
already ad- 


the 


h is | een 





*“ As the I ubl'c 
¢ 


Jardinal Newman's letter in 
the Guerd« of Fel ’ 25 has excited some interest 
as to the meaning of the last two lines of Lead, kindly 
Light (which to most persons have presented no diffi- 
culty), I think some of your readers will like to hear 
Charles Marriott's suggestion, which will at any rate 
show that the commonly received interpretation of the 
words is not necessari'y the true or the only one. The 
point diseuss-d was this: If (as the first line appears to 
intimate) angels are intended, when did the writer ‘ love’ 
them and ‘lose’ them?! If (as the second line implies) 
he refers to friends and relatives gone lefore, why are 
they called ‘ ange Charles Marriott did not venture 
to pronounce positively that the mose obvious explana- 
tion was incorrect, but he eaid that he was not sure that 
the lines did not refer to the move mmunion 
of infants with the unseen woild of spirits, which was lost 
in later years. Whether this idea was in the author's 
mind when he wrote these lines in the Straits of Boni- 
facio, in the summer of 1833, will probably never be 
known ; but it is at least a curious coincidence to find 
something very like it in the sermon on ‘The Holy 
Innocents,’ preached in the winter of the same year. 
The whole paragraph beginning ‘ If we wish to affect a 
person’ (vol. ii. p. 64) is too long for extraction here, 
but the fol'owing fragments will be sufficient for my 
purpose : ‘This we know full well from our own recol- 
that there is in the infant scul, in 








? 


tntimate cc 


the first years of its regenerate state, a discernment of 
the unseen world in the things that are seen. — 
child) has this one great gift, that he seems to 


nave 
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lately come from God's presence, [These] are all evi- 
dence of his being lately (as it were) a visitant in a 
higher state of things.’”’ 

I cannot just now refer to the Lyra A postolica, 
put unless the version of Lead, kindly Light, 


in Hymns Ancient and Modern has been tinkered, 


there is no mention of “ angels” in the last verse 
to justify Mr. Marriott’s objection to “the com- 
monly received interpretation.” There is, indeed, 
the expression “angel faces,” but such are not 
necessarily the faces of supernatural beings. We 
use the word angel every day as an adjective, to 





signify that which is fair, holy, loving, and 
gentle. 
E. M.S. errs in thinking that “ Mesopotamia” and 


“mumpsimus” point the same moral or adorn the 
same tale [see ante, p. 415). 
derived comfort from the former is a well-worn type 
of those who think less of sense than of sound. The 
monk who having always said mumpsimus instead 
of sumpsimus in reciting his office, and who, on 
being taken to task, replied, “I will not change my 
old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus,” is a time- 
honoured example of those who lovingly cling to 
old errors and do not care to be correct. I 


think it highly probable that the conclusion of 
Lead, kindly Light is “ Mesopotamia” to many 
people—Mr. Frederick Locker to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 

The fourth verse of Faber’s Hark! hark, my so { 
seems to be flavoured with the fin: Yr verse of Le 
kindly Light: - 

“ Rest comes at length ; though life be long and 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be 
Faith’s journey ends in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart ’s true . : ome, will come at 
Angels of Jesus, Angels of lig 
Singing to welcome the pilgrim 3 of the night ! 


dreary, 
past ; 


last. 


It may not be generally known that the editor of 
The Hymne il Compr union to the Book of Common 
Prayer has given a finishing touch to Cardinal 
Newman’s hy mn, by the addition of another verse. 
He says :— 
“Mean time along the narrow rugged path 
Thys«lf hast trod, 
Lead, Saviour, lead me home, with childlike faith, 
Home to my God, 
To rest for ever after earthly strife 
In the calm ligitt of everlasting light.’ 
All lovers of poetry must feel that they owe such 
an editor something for his pains. 
ST. SWITHIN, 


Aw Otp Sone (6 S. i. 314) 
acopy of the old song which F.S. W. asks for. 


The old woman who | 





It was given to me as a comic song which was 


sung at a boating supper at Oxford some ten years 
ago. It is, however, evidently a Christmas ‘carol 
of the same structure as the 
S. xii, 509; 6 S. i. 61, 305). 
version just as I received it from an undergraduate 
of Trinity},College, Oxford, and 


should feel ex: | 


* Song on Bells” (5 | 
I send you the} 


—The following is | 


tremely obliged if any one would explain the 
obscure expressions in it. 
A. Who'll sing the Oners? 
B. I'll sing the Oners. 
Chorus. One, One is left alone, 
And must for ever be so. 
A. Who'll sing the Twoers? 
B. I'll sing the Twoers. 
Chorus. Two, Two, the lily-white boys, 
Dressed all in green, UO; 
One, One is left alone, 
And must for ever be so. 


} 
| 
t 


And so on up to twelve, when the chorus, whi: 
ended 


was repeated very quickly in one breath, 
thus :— 
Twelve, the twelve apostles, 
Eleven, the eleven that went up 
Ten, the ten commandments, 
Nine, the maiden muses, 
Eight, the brown striped walkers - 
Seven, the seven stars in the spy, qr! 


to heaven 





Six, the virtuous horses, 4X) 
Five, the nimble fingers, =’ 
Four, the gospel preachers, ~ 

Three are the rhymers, \ ‘ 

Two, Two, the lily-white boys, on 
Dressed all in green, O; —? OG 
One, One is left alone, —s 


And must for ever be so. 
W. Penyy. 
Welling 


The a 


ton C ge 
uthor of The Veil 


of Ists * or. the Mys teries 








of the Druids, under the head of 
refers to the old song mentioned by F. 8. 
follows :— 

“A very curious memorial of Druidiym in the very 
bosom of victorious Christianity was covered a few 
years ago by the well-known French antiy uary, M. Her- 
sart de la Villemarqué, It isa fragment of Latin poetry 
which all the children in the parish of Nizon, Canton de 
Pont-Avon, are taught to sing at school and in aac 
The original poetry is almost the same as its Latin 
adaptation, except that in the latter various Biblical 


allusions have been slipped in. 

He then gives the first strophe in the original 
language, with M. Villemarqué’s translation in 
French, and then a part of the Christianized ver- 
sion in Latin. They are given as a dialogue, the 
child putting the que stions and the Druid giving 
the answers :— 

“In the Druidic version are precepts on theology, 

cosmogony, chronology, astronomy, geography, magic, 
medicine, and history, the Latin version teaching that 
there is one God, two testaments, three prophets, four 
evangelists, five books of Moses, six pitchers at the 
marriage of Cana, seven sacraments, eight beatitudes, 
nine choirs of angels, ten commandments, eleven stars 
which appeared to Joseph, and twelve apostles.” 
The writer of the above says that he had often 
been puzzled as to the meaning of a peculiar song 
of the Oxfordshire peasants, which is the same 
referred to by F. S. W. I have heard it with 
slight variation in Hampshire, and I believe it is 
still taught in some of our so-called national 
schools, Taos, Frawxcis, 
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I can give F. 8. W. a copy of the words of this | 


song, if he wishes, but I am not prepared to give 
him a full explanation of all the curious allusions 
in it. In my Cambridge days the song was sung 
by King’s men, who in those days were all 
Etonians; they brought their song with them 
from their old school. It used to be sung in much 
the same way as the song Old King Cole was sung, 
i.¢., after each verse all the preceding verses were 
sung as a chorus; the line, “Green grow the 
rushes, oh !” was also always sung by the chorus, 
J. B. WILson. 
Worcester. 
The song in question, which is very curious, is, 
I know, in the possession of Mr. Charles Dickens. I 
should like to have the song and the explanation. 
The first verse refers apparently to the Deity ; 
and the word “never” in the last line, as quoted, 
should be “ ever.” J. K. 


As Amutert (6" §. i. 354).—The first described 
sign, with the small circular points, is the Cabalistic 
symbol of the planet Jupiter, and the second the 
characteristic emblem of the good angel Iophiel, 
Seon), declared by writers on occult philo- 
sophy to have been the preceptor of Shem : 
Sxvan ow See 95%. The Latin round the 
margin alludes to the opening words of the prayer 
offered up on a Thursday (Jovis die) by exorcists, 
viz., “ Conjuro et confirmo super te, 0 Deus poten- 


tissime, per nomen Adonay....et per nomen 
stelle, que est Jupiter,....ut adimpleas meam 
petitionem....” There are seven magic squares, 
differing from each other in magnitude, and 


severally dedicated to Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. This magic 
square, made up of sixteen* figures, four in each 
row, is sacred to the planet Jupiter. The figures 
in each row, whether reckoned horizontally, per- 
pendicularly, or diagonally, amount to thirty-four, 
and the sum total of the sixteen comes to 136, 
coinciding with the numerical value of 589 (34 
and Som (136) respectively. The triliteral 
NSN denotes four, and is typical of a quaternary 
magic The letters aleph, beth, and lamed 
are advisedly selected for the purpose of compnuta- 
tion, as their combinations have a distinct reference 
to the Deity or some divine attribute ; ¢.9., aleph 
and lamed form Sy, El, the abbreviation of 
’ 
DMN, Elohim, and the juxtaposition of aleph, 


lamed, and beth in Gen. xlvi. 3 furnishes another 


square, 


. 
illustration : “I am God,” ya ON ONS, | 


* The magic square of Saturn consists of nine cases of 
numbers; Jupiter, sixteen; Mars, twenty-five; the Sun, 





“the God of thy father.” The Cabalists believe 
that if this magic square, together with its mystic 
symbols and Hebrew characters, be engraven on a 
plate of silver about the full moon in July, when 
the planet Jupiter is in the ascendant, and hung 
round the neck, it is endued with the peculiar 
gift of pacifying enemies, of increasing happiness, 
riches, honours, and prosperity, and, if engraven 
on coral, of warding off the malicious spells of 
magicians, Wituiam Parr, 

115, Piccadilly. 

An account of similar arrangements on paper is 
given in the Reliquary for January, 1870, vol. x, 
pp. 129-39, plates xvii. xviii. W. C. B. 


See Margoliouth’s History of the Jews in Great 
Britain (Bentley & Son, 1851), vol. i. pp. 298-300, 
Hisroricvs, 


Tue Errmorocy or “Ricxets” (6 §. i. 209, 
318, 362).—I omitted in my former communication 
to mention the last book on the subject of rickets 
of which I had made a note, and which, if not in- 
structive, is at least amusing. Its full title runs 


las follows :— 


** Ostenta Carolina: or the late calamities of England 
with the authors of them: the great happiness and 
happy government of K, Charles II. ensuing, miraculously 
foreshewn by the finger of God in two wonderful diseases, 
the Rekets and King's-Evil : wherein is also shewen and 
proved, 1. That the Rekets after a while shall seize onno 
more children, but quite vanish through the mercy of 
God and by means of K, Charles II. 11, That K. Charles 
II. is the last of Kings which shall so heal the Kings- 
Evil. Discovered by the hand of the Lord upon his un- 
worthy Servant, and his Majesties subject John Bird, and 
by him made publike for the glory of God, honor of the 
King, and comfort of the people of God. Joh. 16. 13— 
and he will shew you things to come. London, Printed 
for Fra. Sowle, and are to be sold by Robert Harrison 
the next Shop to Cree-Church in Leaden-Hall-Street. 
1661.” 

The book (which is dated from the author's 
chamber in Sion College, Jan. 24, 1660, and which 
extends to ninety-one small quarto pages) appears 
to be the rhapsody of a lunatic. He regards the 
rickets as being a politically typical disease, as 
leprosy was spiritually, and enlarges on the 
mysteries involved in its symptoms, and on three 
vulgar remedies generally but vainly in use, of 
which the first, that of swinging the children from 
side to side and turning them topsy-turvy, had been 
evidently tried to no purpose in the turning of the 
kingdom upside down under a commonwealth. 
His details and comparisons are queer enough. 
But he also supplies a fresh derivation for the 





name, which is almost as good an illustration of 
philological craze as the familiar joke which traces 
| cucumber to “Jeremiah King.” Rekets (for so the 
author wills to spell the word, saying that it is 
indifferent whether i or ¢ be used in the first 





thirty-six; Venus, forty-nine; Mercury, sixty-four; and | syllable) plainly=regents, ergo plainly discovers at 
|once “those who were the authors of our late 


the Moon, eighty-one. 
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calamities, for according to the name of the disease | the Canon Law,” and says he was styled “ Magister 
they were not kings, but such as took upon them | Johannes de Sco. Amando.” He may have taught 
regal authority,” not one person singly, but plurally, | both laws, though it must be admitted that the 
for the word is rekets, not reket. And the process | civil law is the more likely to have attracted the 
of derivation runs thus: regents, by omitting nm, | attention of a member of a baronial family who 
becomes regets, as tenent becomes tenet, without | was not an ecclesiastic. “ Miles et Juris Civilis 
change of meaning ; then, by turning g into k (as | Professor” is a compound title which I find in 
in barge it is changed, and then without change of | France in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
meaning we get burke), from regets we at once come | on the authority of M. Caillemer (Nouvelle Revw 
to rekets, Q.E.D. It is worth noticing that in|} Historique du Droit, Paris, 1872, p. 667), but I 
justification of the substituting e for ¢ in the name | must say it appears to me almost peculiar to the 
of the disease the writer says that ¢ is ordinarily | schools of Lyons and Die, where the instances 
pronounced like «4 in such words as end, metre, | occur from 1293 to 1320. M. Caillemer also gives 
Peter, and that in Devonshire well and will are | the formula “ Miles et legum professor,” which 
identical in sound. Of the history of the disease | may mean “juris utriusque.” Banks takes no 
he has nothing to tell but what he had learned | notice of this episode in the career of John de St 
from Glisson’s treatise. His description of it begins | Amand, and Burke does not tell us the name of 
thus :— his University. I confess I should like to see 








| 





“The Rekets is a disease so strange, and which is| Some more tangible ground for the identification 
therefore to be wondred at, that it was not heard of in| than I have as yet been able to find ; for he must 
" . . | ba . 

our fathers times, but began in our memory, and not many | have been a rara avis among fourteenth century 

years ago, and in that part of the Kingdom (according | }, . meld lector show aa . 

? -.. arons who could lecture either on the civi 

to the report of the most diligent searchers and learned — . ; ; on L or 

writers thereof, the authors De Rachitide) which is most | 
salthful, either Dors Somersetshire, not in London, | 

healthful, either Dorset, or Somersetshire, not in London, | 

nor in a marish countrey. Neither did this new disease | 


feanon law. John was succeeded by his son, 
another Almaric, who, however, was not summoned 
till 44 Edw. IIL, on account, it is said, of his 


o 


arise from contagion at first, nor doth it now For no | absence in the wars. The representation of the 

— sine tao ath - ape sa gman ag ; 3. prese 

countrey was found infected with this malady until Eng: | f. mily and barony of St. Amand ultimately vested, 

land was,” &c, - / we “Heat *, 
through his marriage with Elizabeth Braybroke, 


} 


W. D. Macray. - . ol : 

Lid ie 2 i : , | in William, grandson of John de Beauchamp, of 
For interesting information see Gerard Boate’s | Powick, who was summoned jure uxoris, it is to 
Ireland's Naturall History, 1652 :— be assumed) from 27 to 33 Hen. VI. as “W. de 
* Among the reigning diseases of Ireland the Rickets Beauchamp, Dominus de Sco. Amando.” The 
also may with good reason be reckoned, a disease peculiar | summons of Almaric de St. Amand the elder 

to young children, and so well known to everybody in came to te endiieeel eusaku wes l. both 1 
¢: , seems ti » considere urel rsoni ' y 
England as it is needless to give any description of it, | > °")° °° 7 os eres pl 7 persona, OS OF 
and yet to this day never any Physician, either English or Banks and Burke, the writ to John, the pro- 
of any other nation, make the least mention of it—not in | fessor (?), being accounted a fresh creation, from 
all those works which are expressly written of all manner | which the historic barony should be dated. Never- 
of diseases and accidents of little children. _ | theless, Banks leaves “28 Edw. I.” at the head of 
‘In Ireland this disease is wonderful rife now, but it hi eke om ti Loneew of St Amend thenel 
. ; is artic 2 ba St. Amanc .0ugh 
hath nothing neer been so long known there as in Eng- | “'S @fticle on the barony. —o. 
land, either through the unskillfullness or neglect of the expressly stating that the title then created be- 
Physicians, or that it is really new there, and never before | came extinct” on the death s.p. of the first Almaric 


having been in Ireland hath got footing in it only within | de St. Amand. C. H. E. Carmicwaku. 
these few years, through some strange revolution or con- 
stellation of God's immediate sending.” “Tne Quack Doctor” (6" §. i. 417).—Lord 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I., M.R.LA. | Rochester's remarkable speech, when he exhibited 

. +h | 88 a Mountebank on Tower Hill, will be found ir 
Tue De Avprni AND St. Amanp Famuties (6% | 8° ® Mounted ik on Tower Hill, will be found in 

@ : ove) __ | : . . the notes to Bohn’s edition of the Memoirs of 

S. i. 276).—These houses, both of which are in- | ,, “a : en”. o0 . 

> Mh Pee 4‘ _, | vount Grammont, 1846, pp. 387-391. 

volved in Mr. Ussner’s query, appear to have re ; 

- > ‘ J. Incte Drepce. 
been connected at an early period. Ralph de St. 
Amand, temp. Hen. III., is stated by Banks to 
have married Asceline, “sister and coheir to 
Robert de Albini, baron of Cainho, co. Bedford.” Lenotn or Orriciar Lire (6" §, i. 334).—An 
Ralph was grandfather of Almaric de St. Amand, equally notable case with that referred to by Mr. 
“Dominus de Wydehay,” summoned as a baron | Legs, has occurred in the history of the church of 
from 28 Edw. I. to 4 Edw. II., and of John, sum- | St. Andrew, in this town. Three vicars held the 
moned from 6 to 19 Edw. II., who appears to be | living for 138 years; viz., Rev. Zachariah Mudge, 
identical with the “ Professor of the Civil Law,” | 1731-1769, Rev. J. Gandy, 1769-1824, Rev. John 
inquired for by Mr. Ussner. This identity I} Hatchard, 1824-1869; the last two holding the 
argue from Burke, Extinct and Dormant Peerages | incumbency for fifty-five and forty-five years 
(1866), who, however, calls him a “ Professor of respectively. In the same connexion, we find that 





. (We have another paper on this subject, by Mr. W. 
JATES, 
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a previous vicar, Canon Gilbert, 
from 1680 to 1722; his successor only retained it 
from 1722 to 1731, so that four vicars have held 
one living for 180 years, or an average of forty-five 
years each. These are remarkable instances of 
official length of days, and are, I think, worthy of 
being placed upon record. 


V. H. K. Warieut, F.R.HLS. 


held the living 


Plymouth. 


Iam reminded of another notable example of 


of St. John’s Church, Deansgate, Manchester, who 
held the incumbency between them for 105 years ; 
iz., the Rev. John Clowes (from 1769 until 1831), 
sixty-two years, and the Rev. William Huntington 
from 1831 until 1874), forty-three years. 
Joun Evans. 


Eseuise Moeyicipat Heracpry (6* §. i. 315). 

Samuel Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary con- 
tains engravings of the arms and seals of many 
cities and corporate towns. In Debrett’s Illustrated 
House of Commons for 1870, and in several other 
issues of that valuable work, H. H. will find 
engravings of the arms of those cities and towns 
which send representatives to the House of 
Commons. Epwarp Peacock, 


I am collecting materials for the purpose, and if 
H. H. will send me his address I shall be glad to 
communicate with him. My brother will shortly 
send to press a work on the seals and armorial 
history of the Colleges and University of Cam- 
bridge. Ropert Cuarvtes Hope. 

Scarborough, 

Mr. A. MacGeorge’s Inquiry as to the Armorial 
Insignia of the City of Glasgow (1866) is, I believe, 
the only publication on a subject that is worthy of 
greater attention than it has yet received. 

H1RONDELLE. 


Robson’s British Herald gives both — 
arms and arms of priories, abbeys, Kc. 


“Upto snurr” (6 S. i, 153).—TI am afraid 
Dr. Mackay has somewhat misunderstood the 
passages he quotes from Etudes de Philologie com- 
parée sur l’ Argot, by Francisque Michel. I tran- 
scribe verbatim the two passages, and it will be seen 
that what Dr. Mackay has taken for the trans- 
lation is merely introduced by Fr. Michel as 
a verbal equivalent, while the meanings attributed 
to the phrases are exactly the same as given by 
Dr. Mackay :— 

“ Snuf (Love's Lahour 
Night's Dream, Act V 
First Part of Kin 


"s Lost, Act V. sc. ii.; Midsummer 
ec. i.; Aing Lear, Act III, se. i.; 
qg Henry 1V Colere [this is Dr 





gg ; . : | dans le royaume en 
longevity in the case of the first two incumbents | 





Mackay's “ fits of ill-temper”]; au propre, tabac.”— 
P. 470 (Paris, Didot, 1856, 8vo.). 

“Up to snuff (haut au tabac). Eveillé, qui est au 
fait."—P. 472. “To be wary, to be circumspect,” as | 
Dr. Mackay says 


4 


I beg leave to finish with a query. When was 
tobacco imported to England for the first time? 
Jean Nicot, who died in 1600, brought it from 
Pertugal to France during the reign of Francois IL, 
Mary Stuart’s husband, that is, between 1559 and 
1560. Now I read this in Recherches et Considéra- 
tions sur les Finances de la France, par Forbonnais, 
Basle, 1758, 2 vols., 4to. 

“Insensiblement sa vertu [tobacco is spoken of] fut 
connue et séduisit; il en entrait assez considérablement 
1629 A yur attirer l'attention du 
’ Ke. —V ol. p- 213 

It would, therefore, not seem improbable that 
tobacco should have found its way to England 
some years before Shakespeare’s death. I should 
like to know if the question has ever been eluci- 
dated. Henri GAUSSERON, 

Ayr Academy. 


gouvernement, 


Besides the use of “snuff” in its metaphorical 
sense, as it occurs in Shakspere and Ben Jonson, 
commonly assigned to the origin attributed to the 
phrase by Dr. Mackay, I have just noticed these 
lines : 

“ Those snuffs had not now flashed out so high 

Nor stunck so as they will do when they dy, 
Had all bene but as modest as some were 
Who had the Title of a Cavaleer.” 

Vo 


From G. Wither’s Vulgi, lines 375-8, now 
first published by Rev. W. D. Macray, Ox., 1880 
[see ante, p. 307]. Ep. Marsa tt, 


Tue Famiry Name or Quexkertr (6 §. i. 156). 
—With all due deference to your correspondent 
M. D. K., I cannot regard this name as having a 
territorial origin. I have myself little doubt that 
it is a Northern gutturalized form of Wekett, itself 
a name of extreme rarity. Some time ago (I think 
in 1877) my friend Mr. W. B. Paul, of Langport, 
Somerset, pointed out to me the existence of this 
name, as ‘that of the donor of two plates, in an old 
work entitled— 

‘The History | of the | Old and New | Testament, 
Extracted out of | Sacred Scripture | and | Writings of 
the Fathers | To which are added | The Lives, Travels 
and Sufferings of the Apostles; with | a Large and Exact 
Historical Chronology of all the Affairs and | Actions 
related in the Bible | The whole Illustrated with | Two 
hundred thirty-four Sculptures | And Three Maps 
Delineated and Engraved by good Artists. | Translated 
from the Sieur de Royaumont, By several | Hands: 
Supervised and Recommended by Dr. Horneck, ont other 
Orthodox Divines. | The Second Edition, Corrected. 
London, | Printed for 8. and J. Sprint, G. Brome, J. 
Nicholson, J. Pero, and | Benj. Tooke. 1699,” 

In the summer of last year, through the kind- 
ness of a lady friend, I became possessed of a copy 
of this work. Of the 234 engravings on copper 
which are contained in the book, two, viz. No. 49 

Nadab and Abihu) and No. 111 (Elijah fed by 
rave have this inscription : “ William Wekett 
of Margarets | Westminster in Middlesex 
For advancement of this Worke, Contri- 


ns) 


St. 


? 


Gent. | 
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buted this PJate.” 
my belief in the identity of the two names Wekett 
and Quekett are the following :—1. The extreme 
rarity of both forms: neither is found in Lower’s 
Patronymica Britannica, nor in the London 
Directory, nor in at least six other provincial Post 
Office directories which I have carefully examined, 
always excepting, of course, the case of my own 
immediate relatives and myself (there are now 
seven persons bearing the name of Quekett, one 
of whom is resident abroad, and two of the re- 
mainder have the name by marriage, not by birth). 

The traditional pronunciation of our name is 
Quickett. That a similar pronunciation belonged 
also to Wekett is indicated by the following entry 
in the register of baptisms of St. Maryarev’s, 
Westminster: “1690, Sept. 18, Elizabeth 


Wickett, d. to William by Ann. My grand- 
father, William Quekett, was born at Perth 


May 20, 1767, which accounts for his name being 
of the Northern form. Tradition says that his 
father was killed at the battle of Bunker's Hill, in 


1775; further than this we have no record. As to 
the etymology of the name, it may be connected 
with wicket (Fr. guichet, from A.-S. wic, O.N. 
vik), meaning a small door or gateway, but, what- 


ever be its true derivation, I think the presumption 
is decidedly against its connexion with Keckwick, 
as suggested by M. D. K. 


Artuur E, Quexkertr. 


Although I cannot throw any light on the origin 
of this name, I feel interested in the subject. 
Your correspondent M. D. K. says, “ The Keck- 
wicks were for many years, and until very recently, 
resident amongst us.” I was born within a very few 
miles of the village of Keckwick, and am the last 
male survivor of this family name from that locality, 
which I left in 1835. I can bear testimony as to 
the + Naeem designation of Qukett being 
sometimes used, having by me papers so addressed 
(to my father) but never “Quekett.” If M. D. K 
would kindly ‘allow me to ins pect an impression 
of the seal of William de Kec kwic, I should feel 
greatly obliged. The name for several 
has been spelt as under, as a large family Bible, 
bearing date 1739, now before me, will show. 

Joun Kexwicx. 


Mr. Frovupr’s “Bunyan”: Sire Witiram 
Harper (6 5, i, 313)—Mr. Wuire, [ see, spells 
Sir W. Harper’s name correctly, and directly after 


in brackets w rongly, by making the name Harpur. 
Why the e should have been turned into a u it 
difficult to understand, as both in Sir William’s will, 
proved April 6, 1574 (Martyn, 14), and in the 
Heralds’ Visitation of London, 1568, in the College 
of Arms, the name is spelt “ Harper.” The wu I 
believe to be a comparatively modern way of 
spelling it. Mr. Froude not quite 
correct in asserting that “in Bedford there was 


“iso 1S 


The reasons which have led to | 


| granted 





generations | 


yrape 


a grammar school, which had le founded in 
Queen Mary's time by the Lord Ma iyor of London, 
Sir William Harper.” The grammar school of 
Bedford was founded by letters patent of King 
Edward VI., in the sixth year of his reign, 1552, 
on August 15, in answer to a petition from the 
mayor, bailiffs, burge esses, and common ilty of Bed- 
ford for licence to erect and a free and 
perpetual grammar scho " there, for the instruction 
of children and youth in gramwiar, literature, and 
good manners ; and it was not until 1566 (8 Eliz.) 
that Sir William Harper and hi s wife Dame Alice 
“the ‘School House’ with all houses, 
gardens, &c., adjoining, and also thirteen acres +“ 
one rood of meadow land lying in divers parcels i 

the parish of Andrew, Holborn, ir ec aot 
of Middlesex,” to the corporation ¢ 


establi 





C. E. 
An Inscription WANTED (65S. i. 336 Con- 
sidering the material from which the silver for the 


bowl is produced, I think Mr. Maver might find 
an apt le end from the seventeent h ode of Anacreor 
Barnes), es oTynptoi apyupour — 

Tor ap) upul Tope ras 

"Harre, por Touro, 

IavorAias pres Vv yi. 

Te 7 Lp | fA Ly at FLKa fLo 

Ilonm por O€ KotAov" 

“Ovor ovvy | Badui V. 
I would render it into English, and place the 


L 
translation either below, or opposite to, the Greek, 


thus :— 
“In silver chased no arms for me, 
Hepl gestion, make; no warrior I, 
No field of batt le would I see 
Then work for me no panop!y; 


But deep and wide as you are able, 
A bowl t' adorn Anacreon’s table. 
Gisses Ricavo. 
18, Lor 4 Wall, Oxtior 1, 


“Mars I have 


Perhaps the following may suit : 
Mason, 


served, I Bacchus.” l'Hos. 


Arma cedunt grog.” A. H. Curistie. 


bow serve 


Wics (6™ §. i. 458).—The 
the hair by Jewesses upon 
their marriage prevailed, but is n now 
generally observed. The wearing of false hair, 
however, of which your correspondent sp¢ uks, by 
Jewish matrons, is a method of appearing to carry 
a —- ym prom sen mmon 
tom 


JEWESSES AND 
custom of cutting off 


once 


out the law t une 
in the case of elig The 
was , »t con fined to the Hebrews—it characterized 
the 2 Assy rians and other Eastern pe ple. J. K. 


} 


servan 


ous o 


“ Aurea Lecenpda” (6" S. i. 315).—This edition 
of 1503 is marked in the Cat iloyne at the British 
Museum as having been printed at Haguenau, but 
with a note of interrogation, Cotton, in his T'ypo- 


cal Gozctteer, in some measure confirms this 
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conjecture when he informs us that from the year 
1459 printing had been successfully carried on in 
that city (first series, p. 115), 
the earliest Haguenau books, the Longobardica | n 
Historia, professes to be printed “ Expensis Io. 
Rymman Archibibliopole,”’ a new dignitary in 
the ranks of literature (second series, p. 90). 
Wituiam Pratt. 
, Piccadilly. 

Arms on Betts : Foxeray Arms (6" S. i. 276, 
404).—Sir Bernard Burke, in the last edition of 
his Armory, assigns six slightly varying coats, 
and eight different orthographies, to the family 
of Fokeray. They are as follows: Fokeray, or 
Fokerhay, co. Devon ; Chequy, or (another arg. 
and az, a vairé, gu. and sa. Fokeray, or 
Foukeray, co Devon ; Chequy, or and gu., a fesse 
vair. Fokeray, or Foulkeray, co. Devon; Chequy, 
orand az., a fesse vairé, arg. and sa. Fokerey, 
Vair, a fesse gu., charged with another wavy 
Folkeray, Buckland Baron, co. Devon, quartered 


fe sse 


by Hockmore of Buckland, Vis., 1620; Chequy 
arg. and sa, a fess vairé of the first and gu, 
C, H. E. Carmicnaet. 
“Tne Ant or Livixe 1x Lonpon” (6 §, i. 


153, 202, 305).—As already shown, the author of 
this poem had allowed it to fall into the hands of 
the beggars. Here is another such, the sixth ed., 
Southwark, 1805, 12mo., in which the editor 
flatters himself that he has improved its appearance. 
The question of its authorship, however, remains 
open : one correspondent offering proof that it is 
by W. Cooke, an Inner Temple man; another, on 
the authority of Lamb, ascribing it partly to Gold- 
smith. To these I add a third candidate, the first 
edition, 1767, in the Guildhall Library, bearing in 
MS. upon its title, “By Hugh Kelly, Esq.,” another 
Inner Temple man, whose claim the authorities 
there seem to have endorsed by so lettering it upon 
the back. The second edition, a small quarto, is 
in my own possession, but also anonymous and 
undated. As to the claim of “James Smith, 
author of the Cottage,” I think it may be set aside. 
That farce is now before me, bearing his name, 
printed at Tewkesbury, without date, but judging 
from its modern appearance, and from the author 
thanking his friends there for “ former liberality ” 
extended to him, it may be inferred that he was 
& provincial, and not likely to have written such 
a work as the Art of Living in London, which is 
evidently the production ofan habitué of metropolit: in 
localities and attractions, and notably such as any 
of our three Irishmen must have possessed. The 
fact of the original edition coming from the press 
of Griffin, who first printed the Deserted Village, 
is in favour of Goldy having had a hand in it. 
J. O. 

Notes on tHe Enouisn Cavren (5 §. xii. 

183, 275, 334).—In reply to Mr. Watcort, it is 


and that one of | 


| 


evident that the best authorities take parochia to 
be a corruption from parecia. Ducange has, 
“Parochia seu potius parcecia, ex Gr. raporxia, 

nam vocem parochia barbaram esse pride m obser- 
vaverunt Budieus et alii.” The recently published 
dictionary of Lewis and Short (Cl. Pr., Oxon., 
1879) has “narecia, and corrupted parochia = 
rapotkia, an ecclesiastical district, a parish : 
Castellum ad parceciam Hipponensis ecclesiz pe 
tinebat, Aug., Ep., 261; Hier., Zp., 51, n. 2, Nulla 
in desolatis cura dicecesibus ns A | The 
supposed earlier use of the term by St. Dionysius 
may be met by the remarks which Van Espen 
makes on the passage in the false epistle in which 
it occurs :— 

“Verum cum hodie eruditis omnibus compertum sit, 
hane epistolam 8. Dionysio falso adscriptam, eamque 
putridis Isidori Mercatoris mercibus annumerandam esse, 
ut fusius in observationibus ad collectionem Isidori 
Mercatoris ostendimus, parum solidum pro earum [sc. 
parochiarum } institutione et divisione astruenda hinc 
argumentum sumitur,.”—Pars i. tit. iii, cap. 1, sect, 1. 

Ep. MArsHALL,. 





Norrotk Diarect (5 §. xi. 147, 353, 377, 
397 ; xii. 174). —In going through William Bullein’s 
Bulwarke ef Defence against ‘all Sicknes, Norenes 
and Woundes, 1562, lately, I was struck with this 
peculiarity of dropping the s at the end of verbs 
in the third person singular. It pervades the 
whole work, in which he many times announces 
his Suffolk birth. This lapse from the standard 
English is corrected in the second edition (post- 
humous), 1579. It may be observed also in some 
of the writings of a contemporary, Thos. Becon, a 
Norfolk man. Let me add a specimen of the 
learned physician’s grammar when he bursts into 
verse :— 
“To eche winde that blowe the thefe set his saile, 

As careless as the Fox which waggeth his taile ; 

Not forsyng whe see him in running to his borough, 

Though houndes him hunteth all the covert through, 

When he have most curses than fareth he best,” &c. 

Vincent 8. Leay. 
Windham Club. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS OF Memoirs: “ Mémoires 
pu CarpinaL Dupors” (5™ §. viii. 309, 416).— 
Capefigue, I observe, since writing my note at the 
latter reference, has no doubt of the wuntrust- 
worthiness of Dubois’s memoirs. I quote from Les 
Cardinauz-Ministres: Le Cardinal Dubois, Paris, 
1861, 12mo., p. 6 in notis :— 

“3 Je n'ai pas besoin de dire que les mémoires publiés 
sous le nom de l’Abbé Dubois sont une triste spé culation : 
| jamais le cardinal n’écrivit de mémoires. N’ a-t-on pas 
|} méme supposé que l'Abbé Dubois était marié? Ses 
| veritables mémoires sont les remarquables dépéches qui 
existent au département des affaires étrangéres.” 

3ut Capefigue is not himself the very best 
authority in the world. He has set himself to re- 





habilitate most of those court favourites, male and 
female, who are usually regarded as discredits to 
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the whole monarchy, and he does not shrink from 
presenting Dubois to us as a sort of regency Riche- 
lieu. The roguish cardinal would probably have 
smilingly admitted that he was not “ du bows dont 
on fait les héros!” On the other hand, it is fair 
to remark that Capefigue had access, during the 
July Monarchy, to the archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, where, according to the Brussels 
editor, the original Mémoires are deposited. 
Mippie TempPLar. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §, i. 

437).— 
advOown’, ad\Anrorvory, «.7.X., 
are two lines from the precepts (yydpat) of the elegiac 
poet Theognis, vv. 595-6. WILLIAM Piatt. 
(6t 8, i. 458.) 
* And is he dead whose glorious mind!” &c., 

is from Thos. Campbell's Hallowed Ground. Cc. D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by Avia. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Ir is peculiarly difficult to form a just estimate of the 
merits of any translation of Homer. Lovers of the great 
Greek epic may be unanimously of opinion that faith- 
fulness should be the chief object of the translator, but 
they differ as to the means by which that object is best 
attained. English prose, such as that of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s translation, is perbaps most faithful to the mean- 
ing, though it is false to the measure, of the Greek. If 
verse be chosen as the medium of interpretation, the 
question arises whether the test of true fidelity is to be 
the general effect, or verbal literalness. Some hold that 
the translator should lull the reader into the delusion 
that he is reading an original work; others maintain 
that the translator must preserve all the peculiarities of 
the original, and show throughout not only that he is 
imitating, but imitating in different materials. Avia, 
adopting verse as the means of conveying to English 
readers the meaning of Homer, has preferred to aim at 
the general effect and to discard the historical duty. 
The grammar and the words, the matter and the ideas of 
the translation reproduce externally the plainness and 
directness of Homer. But we feel that Homer has not 
been approached in that naturally simple frame of mind 
which we think essential for complete success. The 
phraseology is artificial, and the simplicity is studied. 
He has been passed through an intellectual crucible, and 
has come forth tinged with the vocabulary and the 
eccentricities of the Harthly Paradise. He is, in fact, 
seen through the mist of esthetic mannerism. The 
metre flows easily and smoothly along. It is admirably 
suited to the level passages of description or of narrative, 
but it is hardly capable of rising from its dreamy ease to 
the grandeur and rapidity of the original. At the same 
time, the rhyming metre, which Avia has adopted, 
inevitably tends te couple lines which should be in- 
dependent, and thus to check the movement. Avia’s 
vocabulary will occasionally jar upon the ears of those 
who consider that the language of the Bible is best suited 
to convey the meaning of the Greek at once simply and 
nobly. But, though Avia’s Odyssey may not be like 
Homer, it is beyond all question an exceedingly pretty 
poem, and no one can fail to recognize in many of the 
passages the grace and feeling of a true poet. 





Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis ; 
together with the English Translations of John Trevisa 
and of an unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D. Vol. VII. For 
the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis edition of the Polychronicon has a value of its own, 
apart from the author's merits as an historian, for the 
Latin text is illustrated by two English translations, one 
made in the fourteenth century, and the other in the 
fifteenth, and the variations of expression in these two 
versions, with their differences, verbal and grammatical, 
are full of instruction to those who can read between 
the lines, as examples of that silent process of change 
which is constantly going cn in the English language, 
Higden’s Chronicle contains the history of the world in 
general, and of England in particular, from the creation 
to the reign of Edward III., when the author died, in 
1363, a monk in the Benedictine Abbey of St. Werbergh’s, 
Chester ; and as it was for more than a century generally 
accepted as the standard authority on universal history 
and geography, it enables us to measure with sufficient 
accuracy the amount of knowledge on these subjects 
possessed by well-informed readers in the fifteenth 
century. Vol. vii. carries the history down to the reign 
of King Stephen, and the escape of the Empress Maud 
from Oxford, in 1142, is the last event recorded, for it 
can scarcely be called an event that John de Temporibus— 
who lived 361 years! and had been an esquire of Charle- 
magne—died in this year. This volume will be found 
fully equal to its predecessors in the interesting nature 
of its contents, and the editor displays the same pains- 
taking accuracy in his collations which was conspicuous 
in his previous volumes. But the preface is not without 
blemishes. We might have supposed that “ Warin, Earl 
of Shrewsbury,” was an error of the printer at p. xxxv, 
if it were not stated in the note that “ Warin commanded 
at Shrewsbury for Roger, Earl of Montgomery.” Warin 
was, of course, the Vicecomes in Shropshire of Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. We cannot think, also, 
that Robert Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, is pro- 
perly described in the note at p. xl as “ Count Robert of 
Mowbray,” for it is certain that the Mowbrays were not 
Counts in Normandy, The successor, too, of Thomas, 
Archbishop of York, was not “ Gerald,” but Gerard, and 
although Moretonium, the Norman county of the 
Conqueror’s uterine brother, has been Anglicized in 
various ways, we must protest against “ Mortoun,” the 
novel rendering which Dr. Lumby has adopted. These 
trifling blemishes are the more to be regretted because 
they suggest a certain want of familiar knowledge of the 
persons and places of the period on the part of an editor 
of considerable merit, 


Eikon Basiliké: The Pourtraicture of His Sacred Ma jestie 
in His Solitudes and Sujferings. A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1648, and a Fac-simile of the Original Frontis- 
piece, with an Introduction throwing fresh Light upon 
the Authorship of the Work. By Edward J. L, Scott, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 

We find in Mr. Scott’s discoveries concerning the Eilon 

Basilike a curious fulfilment of Dr. Wordsworth’s 

prophecy, that fresh evidence would yet be forthcoming 

to establish the royal claim to the authorship of the 
book. The new discoveries which are embodied in Mr. 

Scott’s preface to his edition of the Hikon Pasilili are 

important, as they touch upon both the grounds on which 

the question has generally been disputed, the internal 
and the external evidence. The internal evidence in 
favour of the king has been materially strengthened by 

Mr, Scott. (1) He points out the resemblance between 

the emblems of the frontispiece and various metaphors 

in the book, a resemblance never hinted at by Gauden, 
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though he pretended to be the author both of the “book 
and figure.” (2) He compares for the first time the sen- 
tences written by the king himself, in the copy of Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning, still to be seen in the British 
Museum, with the style and composition of the Eilon. 
(3) He is the first to trace the line ‘‘ Vota dabunt que 
bella negarunt ” to chap. xviii. of the Hiton. These are 
the main points of new internal evidence brought to light 
by Mr. Scott. Nor is his discovery of fresh external 
evidence less striking. Those who have followed the 
controversy know the full value of any additional testi- 
mony in favour of the “ Naseby copy,” i.¢. the copy of 
the first seven chapters of the E:kon which was found 
on the field of Naseby. The existence of this copy in 
1645 has always been considered fatal to Gauden’s claim, 
he having declared that he never began to write the 
Rikon till 1647. Mr. Scott puts this point beyond all 
doubt by producing the testimony of an eye-witness, 
Bishop Mew, who had ectually seen the fragments of the 
Rikon, written with the king’s own band, on the field of 
Naseby. This statement has been recently discovered in 
Lambeth, in the shape of a memorandum by Abp. Tenison 
on the last page of Earle's translation into Latin of the 
Eilon Basiliké, Earle’s English letter to King Charles II, 
dedicating the translation to him, selections from the 
Nicholas papers, and curious particulars respecting the 
false French translation by Marsys, and the true one by 
Porrée, of which 4,000 copies were sold within twelve 
months ef its publication, complete the list of Mr. Scott's 
very interesting contributions to the evidence in support 
of the royalclaim. Mr. Marsh adds yet another link to the 
chain of evidence by his rediscovery in the Record Office 
ofa prayer wholly in the handwriting of Charles I., 
corresponding, if we except some very slight alterations, 
with the second prayer in the Aiton Basil:ke. 


Notes and Memoranda respecting the Liber Studiorum of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Written and C: llected by the 
late John Pye, Landscape Engraver, Edited by John 
Lewis Roget (Van Voorst.) 

Tris book, which has lain too long upon our tale, isa 

valuable supplement to exis'ing Turner literature, and 

especially to Mr. W. G. Rawlinsen’s recent work on the 

Liber Studiorum, 1878. Mr. Pye had a unique col- 

lection of Liber prints and proof impressions in various 

states, which were purchased in 1869 by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. Much of the information collected 
by him respecting these famous engravings and their 
engravers is of the highest interest, while his explana- 
tion of the obscure “ E. P.” as “ Epic Pastoral” appears 
to us to be far more satisfactory than the usually 
accepted “ Elegant Pastoral.” There are several anec 
dotes in these pages which show the mean side of the 
great painter's nature. We should add that Mr. Roget's 

“ edited” is almost too modest an expression, for he has 

added much of his own, without which 

notes would have scarcely assumed their present attractive 
shape. 

The Supernatural in Romantic 


Yardley. (Longmans & Co.) 


Fiction 


Mr. YARPLEY seems to have ke pt a note book, in which | 


he entered, under various heads, the supernatural stories 
with which he met in a wide range of reading. And 
this book he appears to have printed without making 
any further attempt to digest the information he has 
collected. It offers to minds in search of fantastic 
nutriment a good deal of “ confused feeding,” but they 
must not expect to find in it either full information 
about supernatural fictions or philorophical remarks 
upon their meaning. Almost every one of the forty- 
eight sections into which Mr. Yardley’s book is divided 
might easily be expanded into a whole volume without 





Pye’s scattered | 


By Edward | 


the subject being entirely exhausted. His work, how. 
ever, may be preferred to such a library of fiction ag 
such a process would produce. 


Tue third part of Prof. Skeat’s English Etymological 
Dictionary, which was advertised to appear on July 1, is 
nearly ready. It ends with the word “ Reduplicate.” 
Part iv. will probably not appear for a year, as it will 
contain various indexes and word-lists, together with a 
list of Aryan roots occurring in English, the preparation 
of which will occupy a considerable time. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

M. A. C.—Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim is 
the title of an English version of a species of comedy by 
Baron Holberg. which was twice translated, first in 1742 
and again in 1828. This is the only dramatic work of his 
which, so far as we can find, has appeared in an English 
dress, though, considering the popularity of the plays 
and the number of translations of them into European 
languages, it is difficult to believe in the non-existence 
of an English version. 

M. F.—In 1828 Thackeray, then seventeen years 
of age, would be about going to Cambridge. It is 
exceelingly improbable that the correspondence could 
refer to him. He inherited property, moreover, on 
coming of age. In his later years Thackeray wrote a 
play, which we have heard described as altogether un- 
suited to the stage. 

Witiram M. Sarcent is requested to describe the 
armorial bearings he refers to; the impression of a seal, 
or a copy, is useless. 

W. W. F. S.—The Ballad of Judas Iscariot is by 
Robert Buchanan, and is included in his complete 
works. 

Puron.—Lord Grosvenor gave 30,000/. for the “ Five 
Fields,” 

InqurrER.— From Chambers’s Smo//+tt it doesnot appear 
that Smollett wrote anything at Nice but part of the 
T avels through France and Italy, published in 1766, 

Wawperer — You have entirely mistaken the character 
of the Fifteen Puzzle, 

H. J. C.—The church of St. Mary Axe was so called 
from being opposite the “ Axe” Inn. 

EF. R.S. (“ In necessariis unitas,” &c,).—See “ N. & Q.,” 
5th S. xii, 234. 

T. F. (Southborough).—See “N. & Q.,” 6t 8. i. 378. 
The last number gives the page of our current volume, 
on which the matter referred to will be found. 

W. H. F.—For “ Not in the Programme: a Stroller’s 
Story,” see Belgravia for January, 1876. 

Erratcem.—The author of the Devil's Knell (ante, 
p- 184) was Dr. Neale, not “ Mule.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














